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Ladies’ Opera Toilettes, Figs. 1-3. 


Fig. 1.—Satin Orera Torerre. 
is made of pale pink satin. The waist is closed 
in front with buttons and button-holes, while the 
back simulates being laced with eyelet-holes and 
strings. The trimming for the waist consists of 
puffs and side-pleated ruffles of white silk gauze, 
folds of pink crépe de Chine, knotted silk fringe, 
and bows of pink satin ribbon. The material is 
cut away underneath the puffs. Joan of Arc 
belt of silver. 

Fig. 2.—Orpwra/Torterre anp Heap-Drzss. 
The dress is made of plum-colored gros grain, and 
is trimmed with side-pleated ruffles and bows of 
the material, plain velvet of the same color, and 
stamped velvet. ‘The waist is of stamped vel- 
vet, and the sleeves are of gros grain. Pleated 
crépe lisse fraise and under-sleeves. ‘The head- 
dress is composed of a three-cornered piece of 
light blue netting into which fringe of the same 
color is knotted, and which is arranged on a 
pointed foundation. The trimming for the head- 
dress consists of a side-pleated crépe lisse riffle, 











The dress | 


| loops and ends of pale blue gros grain ribbon 
| two inches wide, and a bunch of pink carnations. 
White faille and feather fan. 

Fig. 3.—Natte Si_k Orera Torerre. The 
trimming for this -lress-of brown plaid natte silk 
consists of white points and folds and bows of 
dark brown gros grain. Crépe lisse fraise and 
chemisette. Silver necklace. 





A FEW HINTS FOR AMATEURS. 

ERSONS are often at a loss to know how to 

frame a small pictare, a few sea-weeds, dried 
flowers, etc., not wishing to be at much expense 
about it, and yet desiring to render it effective 
and ornamental. First take a dinner or dessert 
plate of white china, choosing one with a smooth 
centre, and arrange the sea-weed or flowers on 
it, gumming them in place if necessary, Or a 
very effective picture may be made by transfer- 
ring an engraving to the bottom of the plate by 
| means of white varnish. Let the varnish be al- 
| most dry, aud then lay the picture on it face 
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down. 
here, then let it dry well. Next moisten the 
paper, and when soaked enough press a towel on 
it to absorb the superfluous moisture, and then 


engraving upon the varnished surface. Be very 
cautious when you come near this, or you will rub 
it off too. When the picture is plainly visible, 


give it a coat of the white varnish, which will | 


both fix it and render it more distinct. The next 
thing will be to give it a velvet frame by gum- 
ming a strip of bias velvet around the@laring 
edge of the plate; let-the velyet reaglabfownsto 
the round flat bottom and let it ba he 
edge. Here you will haye a pictu ithe re- 
cess velvet frame, and the whole may be placed in 
a round walnut or gilt one outside of the velvet. 

A very pretty way to produce inlaid work, 
either for picture-frames or other pieces ofsfaficy- 
work, is to take two pieces of wood of the proper 
size, one being whitewood. and the other dark 
walnut. Fasten them together so that they will 
not slip, and mark out a pattern for fret sawing. 


Rub it thoroughly, so as to make it ad- | 


Then saw them both together, and you will have 
the portions cut out of the dark wood to fit into 
the spaces of the white, and vice versa. One 


| will thus show white figures on a dark ground, 
begin to rub very carefully with the forefinger | 
until all the paper gradually rolls off, leaving the | 


and the other, dark on a light one. 





CHINESE GOLD LACQUER. 
TFXHE manner in which the Chinese prepare 

some of their elegant varnishes and lacquer 
polishes has been until lately unknown to us. 
Recently we have acquired many of their art se- 
crets, and, among others, the way of making the 
gold lacquer or size used in ornamenting their 
wonderful wares. 

‘Take two parts of gum-copal and one of shel- 
lac; melt them together until entirely fluid ; add 
to these two parts of hot boiled oil, and whea all 
these are. well incorporated, the vessel must be 
taken off the fire, and ten parts of oil of turpen- 
tine may be added, stirring it in gradually. A 
little dragon’s-blood will give it a red tint, or a 
little gum-gutta will tinge it yellow. 
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Fig. 1.—Satin Opera Toivetre. 


Fig. 2.—Orrra Tortetre and Heap-Dress. 


Figs. 1-3,.—LADIES’ OPERA TOILETTES. 
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Fig. 8:—Natte Sixx Opera TOILerTre. 
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Harver’s Macazine, WEexzy, 
AND BaAzAR PosTAGE FREE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or Harper’s Bazar will be sent for one year 
to any Subscriber in the United States, PostacE 
Pxevaip by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 





UB Those desiring to renew their Subscriptions 
to HaARPER’s PERIODICALS will much oblige the 
Publishers by sending in their Names as early as 
convenient before the Expiration of their present 
subscriptions. This will obviate the delay attend- 
ant upon re-entering names and mailing back 
Numbers. 
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WILKIE COLLINS’S NEW STORY. 








Ie We shall commence the publication, in 
the next Number of the BAZAR, of a new and pow- 
erful Illustrated Serial Story, entitled 


THE TWO DESTINIES: 
A Romance. 


By WILkiE COLLINs, author of “ The Law and 
the Lady,” “ Man and Wife,” “No Name,” 
“ The Woman in White,” etc., etc. 

This story, by one of the greatest novelists of the 
age, will be continued from week to week during 
the coming year. New subscribers for 1876 will 
be furnished, on their request, gratuitously, with 
the BAZAR containing the commencement of the 
story. 


NEW SERIAL STORY BY BLACKMORE. 


0@™ Zn an carly Number of HARPER’S WEEK- 
LY will be commenced the publication of a new 
Serial Story, under the title of 


“CRIPPS THE CARRIER,” 


Sy R. D. BLACKMORE, author of “The Maid of 
Sher,” “ Lorna Doone,” “ Alice Lorraine,” etc. 











0B Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for December 11 contains another install- 
ment of 


“AN ISLAND PEARL,” 


and a short story by WULLIAM BLACK, entitled 
“THE STRANGE Horse or LocH SUAINA- 
BHAL.” 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for December 18. 





Uae A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and stylish 
Marguerite Wrapper will be published in the next 
Number of the Bazar. For List of Cut Paper 
Patterns published see Advertisement on page 823. 





DISPLAY IN DRESS. 


T is one of the reproaches often filling up 

the chinks in the column of paragraphs 

of the daily papers, when other items are 

wanting, that the present age outstrips all 

that have gone before in its love of splen- 

dor and gorgeous apparel, and that Ameri- 
cans in this passion out-Herod HERop. 

That there is quite as much love of splen- 
dor to-day as is good for us is probably 
true, but that there is any more than there 
has always been, and that the taste is not 
much more chastened and refined than it 
has ever been, we see reason positively to 
deny. 

Let us glance into history one moment, 
and bring its incontestable witnesses to our 
support on the question. Our earliest He- 
brew records give testimony to the point. 
The Jews, some two thousand years before 
Christ, wrought in gold and silver and jew- 
els with great nicety. That there was an ex- 
iraordinary love of decoration among them 
is apparent from the mere dress of the priest- 
hood, in which searlet and blue and purple 
and gold, and fine linen embroidered lav- 
ishly, were combined with precious stones 
mounted and engraved, and with golden 
bells tinkling with the step. When the 
man-servant won the heart of RepeKkan for 
Isaac, it was with handfuls of ornaments, 
among which was a gold ear-ring weighing 
a quarter of an ounce, and a pair of brace- 
lets weighing five ounces, allowing half an 
ounce to the shekel—the weight of which 
speaks sufficiently for the exceeding love 
of splendor in that era, which love nothing 
of the sort in this can eclipse. Nor was it 
merely in jewels and in fine raiment that 
this love of splendor exhibited itself—the 
arts of the toilette were quite as much in 
request. JEZEBEL, we are told, nearly 900 





years B.c., “put her eyes in painting,” and 
with her modern namesake’s antimony too; 
and to this day we speak in opprobrium of 
“a painted JEZEBEL.” Not quite a hundred 
years after that wonderful woman’s career, 
the prophet Isatan describes the toilette of 
the daughters of Zion, with the “bravery of 
their tinkling ornaments about their feet, 
and their cauls, and their round tires like the 
moon, the chains, and the bracelets, and the 
mufflers, the bonnets, and the ornaments of 
the legs, and the head-bands, and the tab- 
lets, and the ear-rings, the rings, and nose 
jewels, the changeable suits of apparel, and 
the mantles, and the wimples, and the crisp- 
ing pins, the glasses, and the fine linen, and 
the hoods, and the veils? And some fifty 
years later, JEREMIAH declares, “ Though 
thou deckest thee with ornaments of gold, 
though thou rentest thy face with painting, 
in vain shalt thou make thyself fair.” 

But long before the Jewish era of magnifi- 
cence was the Egyptian, with a luxury, and 
a refined luxury, that nothing since has 
dreamed of equaling. From him we receive 
the use of the wedding-ring; with him our 
greatest comforts and most wondrous in- 
ventions are supposed to have been com- 
monplaces; and an embalmment and burial 
where, in each instance, it required the ex- 
penditure of what would now be a great 
fortune, was practiced by him for three 
thousand years—an expenditure before 
which the paltry five or six hundred dol- 
lars, which a simple burial from New York 
costs, sink out of sight. Yet the Egyp- 
tian was, in turn, eclipsed by the Assyri- 
an. The robes of the Assyrian kings were 
richly dyed and exquisitely embroidered 
with floral and shell and other designs 
that can only be copied, and not at all im- 
proved. Layarp found that they wore 
many costly necklaces at once, many arm- 
lets and bracelets too, all their clasps simu- 
lating lions’ heads and objects of that na- 
ture, and their ornaments were mounted 
with precious stones and set with them in 
stars and bands. Among these people even 
the men braided and curled and sometimes 
dyed their hair, beards were worn in rows 
of ringlets, and the mustache curled over 
and over at the ends; the cheeks were tinged 
with deeper rose, the eyebrows and lashes 
were dyed black, and the antimony pencil 
was drawn across the edge of the lid, to en- 
hance the eye’s lustre, with as much pre- 
cision as when in the hands of the modern 
belle. In the mean time, the neighboring 
nations of the East rivaled the Assyrian in 
voluptuous expenditure both as to person, 
dwelling, and equipage. The Persian was 
so vain of the length of his hair that he 
had artificial head-dresses of great value; 
his horses had bridles of gold; the beautiful 
PantTuxa brought to her husband, an ally of 
Cyrus, a “golden helmet and arm-pieces, 
broad bracelets for his wrists, a purple habit 
that reached to his feet and hung in folds 
at the bottom, and a crest dyed of a violet 
color ;” and Cyrus himself made a principle 
of all this luxury and splendor. “He chose,” 
says XENOPHON, “to wear the Median robe, 
and persuaded his associates to put it on; 
for in case a man had any thing defective 
in his person, he thought that this concealed 
it, and mad& those that wore it appear the 
handsomest and the tallest. And they have 
a sort of shoe where they may fit in some- 
thing under their feet without its being 


seen, 80 as to make themselves appear taller 


than they really are. He allowed them also 
to color their eyes, that they might seem to 
have finer eyes than they really had, and to 
paint themselves, that they might appear to 
be of better complexions than they natural- 
ly were......All these things, he thought, con- 
tributed something to their appearing the 
more awful to the people that were subject 
to his dominion.” And as the Persians 
adopted the Median voluptuousness, so the 
Romans, at last, fell heir to that of the Per- 
sians, and the wondrousness of it may be 
conjectured from the conduct of Cato, who 
refused to retain the Babylonian garment 
that was bequeathed him, regarding it as 
something too sumptuous for the apparel 
of a Roman citizen. 

Far back, too, beyond any of these civili- 
zations, the old Indian knew what the dis- 
play of magnificence was, in his buildings, 
his garments, his chariots and horses. “All 
things hang on me,” says KREESHNA, in the 
Bhagvat Gita, “even as precious gems upon 
a string.” 

This love of display, as we have said, did 
not end with the destruction of Babylon; 
Greece and Rome received it only to hand 
it farther on. In Greece, indeed, it reached 
a height of apotheosis, and became asort of 
worship of beauty itself, rather than a pride 
of appearance. But even in its early days 
we read of articles of luxury and of atten- 
tion to the small details of make-up in 
places where we would least expect to fn-d 
them. Thus the band that bound the helmet 
of Paris beneath his chin is spoken of as 
“the needle-pointed ;” Venus is made by 
HoMER to beg of her brother his horses with 





the “golden frontlets ;” the work that Hel- 
en weaves is sprinkled with the scenes of 
the long contest between “ warlike Troy and 
brass-armed Greece ;” Hector wears “ day- 
bright arms, white plume, white scarf ;” and 
when Juno would charm Jove she made a 
toilette that no lady of the present time 
knows how to excel, 
“She made fast 
The shining gates, and then upon her lovely body cast 
Ambrosia, that first made it clear, and after laid on it 
An odorous, rich, and sacred oil that was so wondrous 
sweet 


That even when it was but touched it sweetened 
heaven and 


earth. 
Her body being cleansed with this, her tresses she let 
forth 


And combed, her comb dipped in the oil; then 
wrapped them up in curls; 

And thus her deathless head adorned, a heavenly veil 
she huris 

On her white shoulders, wrought by her that rules 
in housewiferies, 

baa — it full of antique works of most divine 

evice ; 

And this with goodly clasps of gold she fastened to 
her breast; 

Then with a girdle whose rich sphere a hundred 
studs impressed 

She girt her small waist. In her ears, tenderly pierced, 
she wore 

Pearls, great and Orient.” 


And if these instances are not of real and 
historic persons, they are confessed to be of 
real and historic usage, and are therefore 
perfectly fitting illustrations of the period 
of their writing, and have become what 
is known as traditional history ; nor would 
it be necessary to resort to them, for in the 
acknowledged facts of history there are 
countless illustrations of vanity and pomp 
among this people, by whom the most that 
color and form could do was known and 
loved, together with every thing that gave 
enjoyment to the senses. The Romans, how- 
ever, in their love of splendor lost much of 
the perfection that the Greeks had reached, 
and in their effort for more display let that 
simplicity of beauty which was the charm 
of Greek work and life be lost under as 
much ornament as would have buried Tar- 
PEIA if the soldiers had given her the brace- 
lets she asked of them instead of the buck- 
lers. The mere habits of the Romans in 
relation to the toilette tell the story of 
their excess in pomp; the laughter aroused 
by those with ill-dressed hair, the bath of 
asses’ milk by which some fair patrician con- 
tinued fair, are like mere finger-posts to the 
remainder of the personal customs of tke 
people; and we can imagine what the dis- 
play must have been in dress and in house- 
hold affairs when even the public baths were 
floored with costly mosaics, the arched ceil- 
ings frescoed in everlasting colors, the walls 
inlaid, and every where were statues, vases, 
and bass-reliefs profusely decorated and of 
a kind beyond our power to equal. It was 
in the public baths that the Farnése Bull 
and the Laocoon were found; and he was a 
poor plebeian whose private bath was not 
elaborate with chiseled marbles and silver 
pipes, and with the water cooled by contact 
with floors of precious marbles, sometimes 
even of silver and gold. 

In reality there has never been a time 
since the arts began to flourish and civiliza- 
tion to extend itself but pomp and display 
have been features of it. In the time of 
Henry the Second of England we are told 
of the gold and silver vessels that glittered 
in the state apartments of the primate, and 
it was three hundred years after that that 
the fashion of tying the toes of the shoes 
back with threads of twisted gold and chains 
of silver was abolished. The walls of WoL- 
SEY’s palace were covered with cloth of 
gold and silver and rich tapestry ; and cor- 
responding splendor was cherished in female 
attire, for the dress of a lady is described as of 
ascarlet color, ingrain, and splendidly adorn- 
ed with ribbons of red gold interspersed with 
precious stones of great value. Her fingers 
were all embellished with rings of gold set 
with diamonds, rubies, and sapphires, and 
also with Oriental stones and amulets to 
prevent infection. And although in the 
reign of EvizaBeTH the splendor became 
less barbaric and more luxurious, yet even 
then gloves were adorned with most fanci- 
ful embroidery of jewels, and the queen her- 
self had a cloak of perfumed Spanish leather 
of the almost inestimable quaJjity that com- 
mands now the price of a shilling sterling 
by the square inch; while in the reign of 
CHARLES the Second false hair was as much 
a matter of every day as it is at present ; and 
there being then the same fancy for blonde 
tresses that is shared by the existing gener- 
ation, blonde powder came into vogue, and 
its use was only kept within bounds by an 
excessive tax. 

In fact, there has been no period, it would 
seem, when display in dress, at table, on the 
street, and in the dwelling has not been 
quite as much as that which is made sub- 
ject of reproach to-day; and on a careful 
review we are inclined to say that in all the 
history of civilization there has never been 
a time when apparel was so chaste and sim- 
ply beautiful as it is at the present, and 
never so elegant and unostentatious, 





NATURE AT THE TOILETTE. 


HERE is something very pretty in the 

way in which Nature suggests, among 
other things of more note, so small a mat- 
ter as our toilettes, the arrangement of our 
colors, the flowers with which we shall adorn 
otrselves—suggests them almost as easily 
as if the sweet old dame recalled some of 
her own youthful passages, perhaps the glad 
humor in which she used to put on her 
bright array for some gallant roamer of a 
comet, some gay spark of a meteor, or for 
her great lover, the sun. 

She not only frequently suggests, indeed, 
but as often gives the material, at any rate 
to rustic belles, from the full lap of her year- 
ly fruition, to beautify these toilettes: the 
white and waxen snow-drop berries, with 
those of the red alder and rowan, the rose- 
hips and the brown sea-weed bulbs, for 
necklaces and armilets, for instance, the 
dropping barberry clusters for ear-rings, 
the spray of red creeper to crown the hair, 
or the feathery clematis, fine as marabou 
plumes, the countless little bits of beauty 
that give charm and character, make a 
bright spot or soften a crude outline in the 
plainest dress or on the most unlovely per- 
son. But in a larger sense how much she 
contributes to the ideas of one who makes 
dress a study and almost a science ! 

Let the dame trail a rosy cloud over the 
morning blue at sunrise; straightway we 
see the delicate Pompadour colors that a 
pretty woman was wise enough in her day 
and generation to adopt. And any one 
among the infinite combination of tints 
which she shows at any sunset over water 
would make the face of youth forever beau- 
tiful if skillfully woven into the toilette, 
though he who would give his fabrics any 
of that depth and lustre labors in vain after 
the ravishing but evanescent ray. In the 
richest and brightest dyes he can attain, 
that spirit of fire fails to shine, his rubiest 
red is not so warm as the brand that burns 
in the west at nighit-fall, and imperial pur- 
ple is dull beside the lavender that lies, 
mixed with rose, any morning on the river’s 
breast. 

What a delicate sense of color the artist 
soul in this old Dame Nature shows! In 
what depth over depth of silver-sheened 
blue the sky rises above the head of any 
dreamer lying face upward on the fore- 
noon’s grass! and in what transfigured azure 
the lake repeats it, when he rises to his 
feet, 

“ As lies some lesser lake and holds all heaven !” 
What a mosaic of many tints, harmonious 
as a full-bosomed chord, do the meadows 
lie, their emerald green softening into rus- 
set, and the russet deepening into claret, 
and the whole gilt with the sun! What 
enchantment broods among the mountains 
in the colors that infold them magically as 
the robes of Prospero when the sun smites 
and empurples the rock, or strikes through 
the light vapors, or raises rainbows out of 
the dew of the mere mosses, or when the 
twilight shadows creep up and drown the 
rosy tips in darkness! If any beauty in the 
flock of beauties that every generation turns 
out bright as fresh coins from the mint— 
beauties, certainly, with the dimpling bloom 
and blush, the undimmed eye, and the round 
contour of youth—could find time, in all the 
new affairs crowding upon her conscious- 
ness and attention, to note these changes 
of sea and sky and landscape, the wondrous 
combining and harmonizing of tints, how 
she might enrich her beauty, and what mar- 
vels she might work! We have wondered 
if some of the famous beauties of other days 
—the LaLaGres and RHopopes, the JULIAs 
and Livias—did not avail themselves of the 
lavish hints that Nature gives, and so add 
to their historic loveliness; if Diana DE 
Porrters carried kings captive, and bound 
them with chains which proved so strong 
that common people must needs think them 
the work of magic, and had medals cast 
with her feet trampling upon Love over the 
motto, Omnium victorem vici; if NINON con- 
sulted with ScaRRON as to his romances, 
with Mo.tkre as to his comedies, with 
ROCHEFOUCAULD as to his maxims, and en- 
tertained queens for guests—if either of 
them did all this, and was yet wanting in 
the wit to learn of Nature how to heighten 
beauty—what colors were suited to what 
hours and what moods, what sentiment at- 
tached itself to broken and what to flowing 
lines, at what point nature and art coa- 
lesced. . 

It is strange to see how differently differ- 
ent people conduct in relation to Nature 
and the opportunities she offers them even 
in a small way. Give a couple of water- 
lilies to a couple of young girls; one will 
twist the stem round her fingers, maybe 
chew it a little, maybe pin the tarnished 
blossom at last on her breast; the other 
will wind the long stem about her shining 
hair, and set the flower blooming just over 
her forehead, till she looks like a naiad 
risen from her deeps, or the spirit of a star 
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itself. The sea-foam and the coral madre- 
pore which give the hint of lace, the flow- 
ers that lend themselves to be wrought 
into the work, the vapor which scarfs a 
hill-side with its gauze, the worm which 
feeds upon the leaf and takes its color, all 
show us how convertible, from the great to 
the less, is beauty, and how wise is its 
adaptability; and we may expect women 
to preserve their empire years beyond the 
present term of reigning when they have 
learned the secrets with which Nature 
makes every hedge beautiful, and casts a 
bloom on bare rocks. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
EVENING DRESSES. 
THE PRINCESSE ROBE, 


HE return of the winter season brings to light 
new features in full-dress toilettes. The 
special novelty for low-necked dresses is the 
princesse robe, with waist and skirt in one—a 
fashion that has hitherto been confined to high- 
necked dresses. This style requires material-of 
two kinds, such as plain faille for the front of 
the robe, while the back of the corsage and the 
train are of silver brocade, velvet, damask silk, or 
other stately fabric. One color prevails through- 
out the dress, but there are often facings and 
linings of bright or of pale hue when very dark 
fabrics are used. Thus, a reception robe with 
black brocade front and black velvet train will 
have cardinal red or else sky blue facings show- 
ing beneath the revers on the sides, on the edges 
of flounces, or as linings of the long-looped bows. 
To give an idea of the fashion of the dress, take 
the following model just imported: The front 
of the corsuge and skirt are of pearl-colored gros 
grain, the back of the waist and train are of bro- 
cade of the same shade in vine pattern, The low 
round front of the waist is a sort of basque, but- 
toned smoothly in front and edged with two cords, 
The three plain gros grain front breadths are 
gored in the ordinary manner, and trimmed with 
two deep pleated flounces of pearl-colored crépe 
lisse, above which is a deep full puff supporting 
a fringed garland made of drooping clusters of 
wistarias ; these pleatings and the puff widen to- 
ward the sides and extend up higher there, form- 
ing a crescent-shaped trimming, as if outlining 
a tablier. ‘The brocaded princesse part begins 
at the upper part of the low neck in front, slop- 
ing away sharply on each side, and making the 
faille basque front have the effect of a Louis XV. 
vest. The brocade back, making the square train 
and low corsage in one, is somewhat in Margue- 
rite shape, having but little fullness in the seams 
below the waist. The effect is that of a plain 
cuirass, made by five seams down the back, in- 
dependent of the seams under the arms. This 
brocade is joined under the sleeves to that of the 
front, and extends below into a square court 
train formed of three straight widths. A vine 
of drooping wistarias extends down each side, 
edging the parts where the brocade and the faille 
join, and there is also a frill there of the new 
satin-broidered lace. ‘The only sleeves are small 
puffs of tulle, tied by narrow black velvet ribbon, 
and these are almost concealed by the bertha, 
which is made of lace and drooping bunches of 
wistarias. ‘These rich dresses are very beautiful 
when made of pale blue gros grain in front, with 
princesse train of silver brocade in arabesque de- 
sign on blue ground, or else of blue, with pale 
rose or salmon facings. 

White toilettes are more in favor than ever for 
evening, and these also consist of two fabrics, 
viz., silk, draped with Chambéry gauze. White 
muslin dresses will be very little worn this win- 
ter, and tulle and tarlatan are reserved for the ball 
dresses of very young ladies. The figured white 
Chambéry gauzes come in great variety, but are 
always white, instead of being striped or plaided 
with a color as formerly. ‘The cross-barred gauze 
is the simplest pattern; then there are satin dia- 
monds and blocks of white with broad stripes 
between ; the richest designs are brocaded vines, 
leaves, roses, palms, arabesques, and clouded pat- 
terns. ‘This gauze is used for the low corsage 
and the abundantly draped over-skirt. This 
over-skirt is often in /a Botteuse shape, being 
looped much higher on one side than on the oth- 
er, and its edges are finished with gauze lace—a 
new Spanish blonde—or else with crimped fringe 
of greatdepth. ‘There are also beautiful appliqué 
trimmings for these skirts, consisting of mam- 
moth rose vines, with their great silken petals 
stuffed and made tangible things, while the foli- 
age is embroidered, and the veins of the leaves 
are marked with fine threads of chenille. Other 
gauze and silk toilettes of creamy whiteness are 
trimmed with many long-looped bows of ribbon 
supporting flowers. Sashes of deepest ruby vel- 
vet combined with soft pink faille add the need- 
ed touch of color to these snowy dresses. 

The newest fancy for arranging floral trim- 
mings provides bouquets of small flowers to be 
set about the dress instead of the garlands, vines, 
and fringes of last season. ‘Thus, on a white 
silk and Chambéry dress are small bouquets, of 
rose-buds nearly blown, some of which are pale 
pink, while the others are the deepest damask 
rose-buds, With such clusters the sash just de- 
scribed of ruby velvet and rose silk should be 
worn, 

The skirts of evening dresses have very mod- 
est trains that sweep out like a fully spread fan. 
To give this effect, a fan of crinoline about 
three-fourths of a yard deep is pleated in the 
back of the skirt, beginning a few inches above 
the end of the train; its upper edge is sewed in 
at the place where the pleats that hold the upper 
part of the skirt are confined, viz., about half- 
way down the back breadths. An elastic across 
the back is sometimes sufficient to hold the full- 





ness in place, but too many modistes make a mis- 
take by not placing this sufficiently low. The 
crinoline fan is usually bordered with a pleating 
of lace-edged muslin, and a wider pleating is 
sewed inside the facing of the dress skirt. Skirts 
finished in this fashion do not require a trained 
petticoat beneath, and consequently the skirt is 
more easily lifted, and floats and sweeps more 
gracefully, 


FUR-LINED PELISSES, ETC. 


Long pelisses of heavy black repped silk are 
made nearly fitted to the figure and lined with 
squirrel-lock fur arranged in such a manner that 
an edge of the fur shows in each seam of the 
skirt from the waist downward. The rich lus- 
trous satin de Lyon is now used for such coats. 
Another novelty is a Russian mantle called the 
Soulick. It is made of matelassé silk, with raised 
velvet figures, and is trimmed with tressed braid 
in which are silver threads. Its new feature is 
the manner in which the front is turned up to 
form a sleeve and at the same time display its 
lining of fur. 


BLACK SILK WITH SILVER BRAID. 


The metal braids are gradually coming into 
favor, and now some of the most distinguished 
costumes for visiting are of heavy black silk, 
trimmed with five or six parallel rows of silver 
braid, each row about a third of an inch wide. 
‘This braid trims the deep apron over-skirt, the 
cuirass, and also the Louis XV. sacque (with 
vest) which accompanies it. The over-skirt has 
a deep hem, or else is faced, leaving the edge 
plain, and this braid is set on above the hem, two 
or three inches from the edge. On the jacket it 
is formed into shapes at the corners, making criss- 
cross rows, bars, or else Greek squares. ‘The 
buttons are black solid onyx with silver rims. 

Black cashmere over-skirts and cuirasses are 
also merely hemmed, and instead of fringe or 
pleatings they have a single row of woolen tress 
braid at least three inches wide placed above a 
hem that is the width of the braid. Simple- 
shaped deep over-skirts almost concealing the 
lower skirt continue in favor, notwithstanding 
the introduction of novelties. 

The tendency toward princesse dresses, pe- 
lisses, and polonaises grows more marked at the 
best houses, but they are not yet generally re- 
vived. Leaders of fashion dropped them a year 
or two before they were left off by those who 
dress more plainly, and now fashionable women, 
grown weary of basques and over-skirts, are the 
first to return to them. The polonaises draped 
across the hips with sashes are most in favor; they 
are made of rich brocades, velvets, and damask 
stuffs that do not require trimming. 


WARM UNDER-CLOTHING. 


The foreign fashion of wearing colored flan- 
nel and silk under-clothing is being introduced 
here. The furnishing houses import petticoats 
of pink, or of pale or else dark blue opera flan- 
nel, very soft and fine, trimmed with white silk 
embroidery on the edge of the skirt, or else with a 
narrow embroidered ruffle; these cost $10 each. 
There are also scarlet twilled flannel skirts, neatly 
wrought with white silk floss. ‘These are worn 
not only by invalids abroad, but by healthy En- 
glishwomen, and by ladies on the Continent when 
traveling; they cost from $5 to $8 50 each; their 
regular price is $10, but they have not yet become 
popular here, as ladies object to them, just as 
they did to Balmoral skirts when they were first 
introduced, and merchants are offering them be- 
low cost. There are also under-petticoats made 
of fleece-lined piqués, such as children formerly 
wore for dresses. ‘The edges of these are scal- 
loped and overcast with needle-work. Ladies 
who object to flannel altogether have silk under- 
petticoats made of the soft, thick, yet elastic silk 
of which vests and drawers are woven. ‘The 
most luxurious under-garments, as well as the 
warmest, are these silken ones, and after the 
wearer has once supplied herself with an outfit 
of them they last so long that they are found to 
be more economical wear than merino garments. 
The all-wool regular-made vests and drawers 
made in England have long been considered the 
best selection for such under-garments, but there 
are American manufacturers who now make as 
shapely garments, and these are sold at the best 
furnishing houses at lower prices than are asked 
for imported suits. It is the excellent habit of 
the day to dress the body more warmly than was 
formerly done when small figures and contracted 
waists were in fashion ; it is the exception to the 
rule now to find man, woman, or child not comfort- 
ably clad in warm wool under-wear from neck to 
ankles. Cashmere stockings are also made so fine 
and soft that they do not irritate delicate skins, 
and these are far more generally worn than they 
have been for a generation past. The fleece-lined 
silk stockings, colored to match the costume, are 
worn by women of wealth. Felt skirts have 
been very much improved since their introduc- 
tion. ‘They are now as soft and pliable as cloth, 
and are made in as neat colors as wool mo- 
rals. The preference is for the bright scarlet felt, 
or else one of deep navy blue, edged with three 
small box-pleated ruffles. These cost $3 75 to 
$5; for the latter price they are embroidered 
with white silk by machinery, There are lower- 
priced skirts of gray felt, stamped with a colored 
border, for $2 and upward, ‘The English fashion 
of wearing quilted silk skirts is also being intro- 
duced here. ‘These must be very lightly wadded, 
and with wool batting, in order to be sufficiently 
warm without being clumsy and unyielding. 
Many ladies make their own Balmorals of heavy 
gray, black, or blue flannel, with pleated flounces 
edged with bright-colored braid. ‘The skirt 
should be closely gored, and short enongh to es- 
cape the groand— indeed, to be very trim-looking, 
it should not extend below the ankles. Black 
moreen, alpaca, and even silk are used for un- 
der-skirts, but these require to be well lined for 








warmth. Chest-protectors- of chamois-skin and 
red medicated flannel are worn by healthy women 
as well as invalids during cold winters in sea-side 
cities. To be efficient, they should also extend 
over the shoulders and cover the shoulder- 
blades—the weak point with women and chil- 
dren. ‘These are found at the apothecaries’ shops, 
and cost from $1 to $4. Chamois vests in 
basque shape, with sleeves or without, are worn 
just beneath the outside wrap by most ladies, 
while those who suffer greatly from cold put 
them beneath their dress waists, and wear them 
in-doors as well as out. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConneL_y; and Messrs. ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, 
& Co.; and A. T. Srewart & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


AmonG the many gentlemen who are to come 
before the public as lecturers during the present 
season, few, if any, will be able to present a more 
admirable and popular list of subjects than the 
Rey. Witt1am H. Mi.sury, the blind preacher 
and orator. During the past year be has pre- 
pared five new and very attractive lectures, viz., 
“Charles Lamb,” *‘ Patrick Henry, the Demos- 
thenes of the Revolution,” ‘“‘ Alexander Hamil- 
ton, the great American Statesman,”’ “ John 
Randolph of Roanoke, Bard, Sage, and Trib- 
une,’”’ and “ An Evening with the Wits, Bards, 
and Humorists.’’ In matter and manner Mr. 
MILBURN is one of the very best of the many 
very clever men who entertain and instruct the 
very good and clever people who are attendants 
at our lyceums, and these new lectures will make 
him more acceptable to the public than ever. 

—Quite a little romance occurred a few days 
since in Washington. Miss Lizzig ScHUMAKER 
was once among the belles of New Orleans. Her 

arents, once wealthy, died and left her poor. 

or two years she has held a clerkship in the 
Attorney-General’s office. Three years ago a 
Swedish gentleman, Mr. Nits MITANDER, resid- 
ing in New York, met her, and must have been 
interested, for recently he revisited Washington, 
proposed, and pressed his suit so successfully 
that he would not return to New York without 
his bride. He allowed no time for trousseau or 
elaborate preparation. Fortunately Miss Scuvu- 
MAKER had never parted with the family dia- 
monds. She was also the possessor of one 
handsome toilette. Wednesday evening, accom- 
panied by the Hon. CHarites Conran, of Lou- 
isiana, ex-Secretary of War, and Miss Apams 
and Miss Weeks, of New Orleans, the bridal 
pair quietly repaired to the Epiphany Church 
and were married. These things will occasion- 
ally happen, and it is so nice! 

—When ‘‘ Mark Twain’ and the Rev. Twicu- 
ELL set out to walk from Hartford to Boston, 
they satisfied themselves, after the first twenty 
miles, that they could do it, and then took the 
cars. If Duncan CAMPBELL had done the same 
thing, how much discomfort he would have 
saved himself! He started to walk from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and reports as follows 


from Rock Springs, Washington Territory, hay- | 


ing been four months on the way: ‘ Had fine 
weather through Illinois; very wet weather 
through Iowa—for ten days had never had a dry 
shirt on my back; fine weather through Ne- 
braska; good weather through Wyoming till I 
got to Laramie, and from there to Ra ‘linus, four 
ays and four nights, a heavy wind nd snow 
storm. From the time I left Laramie till I got 
to Rawlins I never sat down for ten minutes, it 
being so cold, and being afraid of getting frozen. 
I tried section and station houses, but I could 
not get any shelter. I finished my journey here 
for a while, preparatory to my return journey. 
I shall leave San Francisco on the Ist of Febru- 
ary, Or as soon as the weather permits. I shall 
get a wheelbarrow that will carry my blankets 
and cooking apparatus. Ishall make the distance 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic in 190 days.” 

—When a New Mexican nabob goes into mat- 
rimony, it is a great and good thing. A few 
days ago, at Albuquerque, Miss Lota CHavis was 
married to Don MARIANO ARMIJO, a Wealthy man 
of that region. All the leaders of Mexican soci- 
ety for two hundred miles round about received 
highly scented invitations. The wedding took 
place in the evening at 6.30 o’clock. The arri- 
val of the hour for the ceremony was announced 
by the booming of artillery, the Albuquerque 
battery having taken position in front of the 
bride's residence. The band of the Eighth Cav- 
alry, which had been transported from Santa Fé 
for the occasion, played a wedding march, and 
after the ceremony continued to discourse mu- 
sic throughout the evening. Supper tables, load- 
ed with the choicest menu, had been arranged 
for tive hundred guests, and fully that number 
partook of the refreshments. The band played 
all night, and the young folks danced till broad 
daylight, and at sunrise the bride and groom and 
most of the invited merry-makers repaired to 
the village church, where mass and prayers were 
offered for the happy couple. There was a wed- 
ding rooepinen in keeping at Los Lunas. 

—The Viceroy of Egypt is an ardent promoter 
of education. The sum of $65,000 having lately 
been raised to erect a monument to himself, he 
used the money to found a public school at Al- 
exandria. 

—This is first chop: Henry Brost, cook in a 
hotel at Omaha, opened a letter while getting 
breakfast a few days since, and learned that his 
uncle, Francois Brost, died recently at Baden, 
and left Henry $80,000. Henry put on his 
things and went right off. Did not stay to boil 
another potato. 

—Governor Dina.ey, of Maine, loves the edi- 
torial chair. He says he returns to the manage- 
ment of his paper, the Lewiston Journal, ‘‘ with 
a stronger conviction than ever that no position 
in life is more honorable, or opens larger oppor- 
tunities for influence and usefulness, than. that 
of journalism.” 

—M. Leverarier, of Paris, the eminent astron- 
omer, predicts that the coming winter will be 
of uncommon severity. Enormous quantities 
of snow are to fall in December and January. 

—Postmaster-General JEwELL says such hu- 
morous things! Recently, in answer to a lady 
who wrote asking for a situation in the Dead 
Letter Office, he said: ‘‘ We have only fifty-sev- 
en ladies employed in this department, with the 
exception of a few translators and experts, and 
not more than two changes have occurred in 
that force for the last six months. None of 








them ever marry, or die, or mig In fact, the 
dead letter division is a sort of mausoleum of 
buried affections—a place not goverved by nat- 
ural laws; for those who enter its charmed port- 
als seem to lose all the motives and hopes and 
aspirations which sway and govern the denizens 
of the outside world. I regret that it is so; but 
so it is.”’ 

—There were in Michigan in 1874 eighteen 
people who claimed to be over one hundred 
owe of age. The oldest is Bazer Harris, one 

undred and ten, a farmer at Prairie Ronde. An- 
other said he was one hundred and seven; anoth- 
er, one hundred and five; another, one hundred 
and four; but it is a noticeable fact that the 
names of none of these appear in the census of 
1870. Of the eighteen, eight were widowers and 
six were married. The rest it is believed were 
widowers. 

—Mr. BeresFrorD Hops pays a graceful tribute 
to his ‘“‘much-honored and greatly regretted 
friend,’’ the late General Joun C. BRECKINRIDGE. 
“His name,”’ says Mr. Hops, “ has been for years 
to us a household word, and upon his arrival in 
England Lady Mrtprep Beresrorp Hope and 
myself sought his acquaintance, and had the 
pleasure of receiving him as our guest both here 
and in the country. Personal acqu~intance pro- 
duced a warm esteem ahd respect and a vivid 
impression of his eminent abilities. I have often 
since then remarked that out of the persons of 
distinction with whom, in the course of my life, 
I have in various ways been thrown, General 
BRECKINRIDGE was among those who had most 
irresistibly struck me with a feeling of ability 
and ready power. I had looked forward to the 
probability of his again, in better times, coming 
to the fore and devoting his great talents to the 
public welfare.” 

—Father PENGELEONE, a Roman Gatholic 
priest attached to the Osage mission in Kansas, 
is said to be a near relative of King Victor 
EMANUEL. He was once a lawyer in Turin, but 
was induced to enter the priesthood, and soon 
after came to America to act as an evangelist 
among the Indians. 

—Next after being in Parliament and a mem- 
ber of the ministry, one would suppose that the 
chief end of man would be to be one of the great 
brewers. Are not the names of Bass and AL- 
sopp and GUINNEss household words wherever 
the English tongue is spoken? Now Guryngss’s 
brewery is one of the institutions of Dublin, and 
is generally visited by strangers in the Irish cap- 
itet The buildings cover an area of eleven acres; 
1260 men are employed. If a man dies while in 
the employ of the company, his widow is pen- 
sioned; the men receive from fourteen to twen- 
ty shillings a week. Two physicians and an 
apothecary are employed to look after the sick 

he firm own 180 horses, and hire about 100 
more. Six brewers are employed; none of them 
receive less than £600 per annum. They brew 
about 1800 hogsheads of porter per diem, each 
containing forty-eight gallons. There are 175 
vate, each ho!ding 1155 barrels, worth from 25000 
to £7000, according to quality. They manufac- 
ture their own ice by the ether process, aver- 
aging twenty-five tons in twenty hours. This 
brewery was established in 1713, and is only sec- 
ond in extent to the Bass brewery at Burton-on- 
Trent. 

—In Iowa there are now three ladies regular- 
ly admitted to practice in the Supreme Court of 
that State—Mrs. J. ELLEN Foster, of Clinton, 
Mrs. Annie C. Savery, of Des Moines, and Mrs. 
Emma Happook, of [owa City. Mrs. FosTer’s 
maiden speech was in behalf of a woman against 
a liquor seller. Mrs. Happock is the wife of 
Judge Happock, and can make bunk-combe 
speeches to his honor. A few days ago she was 
admitted to practice in the United States Cir- 
cuit and District courts of Ilowa—the first case 
of the kind in any State in the Union. 

—The Rev. RoBert COLLyeER, in a recent lect- 
ure on ‘*Sslt,’’ said, “‘ By the term salt I mean, 
first of all, that principle in our life which keeps 
us sound und sweet wherever we go and what- 
ever we do; the power to hold our own in any 
atmosphere, and to give to the life about us the 
same quality we have ourselves.” 

—Ex-Governor WasHBsurn, of Wisconsin, if a 
moth in politics is a miller in grain. He owns 
one of the largest flour-making establishments 
in the country, and turns out 1000 barrels of 
flour a day. 

—Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, who did so much 
railroad work in Russia, has given $1000 toward 
the erection of a Greek chapel in this city. 

—A colossal statue of Epwarp Bares, Attor- 
ney-General under President LINCOLN, is soon to 
be erected in Forest Park, St. Louis. The cost, 
$11,000, is defrayed by the city of St. Louis and 
the Bates Monument Association. 

—The Hon. Rosert H. Pruyn, of Albany, is 
the happy owner of a copy of the Book of Psalms 
printed at Mayence, Germany, in 1478, by Pe- 
TRUS SCHOEFFER, the son-in-law and apprentice 
of Faust, and another volume printed at Venice 
in 1476. Both are good specimens of printing 
and binding. 

—It happened badly for Dr. W. H. Hapaoop, 
of Blackville, South Carolina, that he recently 
lost his house by fire; but it happened pleasant- 
ly that some thirty of the doctor’s former slaves, 
scattered about the country, got together in a 
hap-hazard way, and cut the timber for a new 
dwelling, and charged the old gentleman noth- 
ing for the operation. 

—Mrs. THERESA M. BLENNERHASSETT, Of St. 
Louis, writes to the Cincinnati Commercial some 
interesting personal reminiscences of BuRR and 
BLENNERHASSETT. Noticing the Commercial’s 
statement that ‘‘ Mrs. BLENNERHASSETT died 
poor and lonely, in the care of some kindly Sis- 
ters of Charity,” Mrs. T. M. B. says: ‘‘ This is a 
mistake. Mrs, BLENNERHASSETT, after her bus- 
band’s death, returned to New York, and though 
her circumstances were much altered, she never 
knew want. She rented a house on her arrival 
in New York, which, with her eldest living son, 
Harmoy, and a faithfully attached negro servant, 
she oceupied until her death. Her son and this 
woman (besides a few beage  f attached friends) 
were with her when she died. She was buried 
in the vault of the Emmer family, according to 
the rites of the Methodist Episcopal Chureh, of 
which she was a member. Sisters of Charity did 
not follow her to the grave, but personal friends, 
who, appreciating her many noble qualities, re- 
mained true to her through all the changes that 
befell her.”’ Had she lived a short time longer, 
there is little doubt that her petition before 
Congress, presented and eloquently advocated 
by Henry Cray, would have been granted. It 
was for indemnity for property destroyed. 
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over 4 dc., 11 de. on the following 11 st., five times alternately 5 ch., 
pass over 5 st., 1 de. on the next st. 11th round.—5 ch., the first 3 of 
which count as first de., four times alternately 1 de. on the middle of 
the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 7 de. on the 
next 7 st., 7 ch., pass over 7 st., 37 de. on the next 37 st., 1 sc. on the 
middle of the 5 ch. before the last which were worked before 8 sc. in the 
6th round, 12th round,—Seven times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the vein 
between the third and fourth follow- 
ing de. in the preceding round, 5 ch., 
pass over 2 dc,, 8 sc. on the next 8 
st., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 11 de. on 
the next 11 st., five times alternately 
5 ch,, 1 de. on the middle of the next 
5 ch. Repeat always the Ist-12th 
rounds, but at every repetition, after 
the 35 dec. of the 5th round, work | 
sc. on the middle of the 5 ch. before 
the last which were worked before 8 sc. 
in the 12th round previously worked. 


Java Canvas Lamp-chimne 
Cover. Hi 7 


Nerrep Guipvure Borver. 


Crochet Border for Curtains, ete. 

Tus border is worked with fine knitting cotton crosswise, in rounds go- 
ing back and forth, on a ch. (chain stitch) foundation of 54 st. (stitch), as 
follows: 1st round.—3 ch., which 
count as first dc. (double crochet), 
pass over 1 st., 3 de. on the next 
3 st., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 de. on 
the following st., four times alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third fol- 
lowing st., then 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
sixth following st., 5 ch., pass over 
5 st., 12 de. on the next 12 st., 12 
ch., pass over 8 st., 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the next st. 2d round. 
—Turn the work (this turning of the 
work takes place in every following 
round, and will not be referred to 
further), 2 ch., which count as first 
dc., 17 de. on the next 12 ch. in the 
preceding round, 2 ch., 1 de. on the 





To make this lamp-chimney cover, 
Java Canvas LAMP-CHIMNEY cut of card-board one piece an inch 


third following st., three times alter- Cover. and three-quarters long and five inch- 
nately 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 de. For patters eco Supplement, es and three-quarters wide, and paste 
on the next st., then six times alter- Fic. 1. No. VL, Fig. 30. the ends together, so that they overlap 





nately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third fol- 
* lowing st., then 5 ch., 1 de. on the 
third of the 3 ch. counting as first de. in the preceding round, 
8d round.—-5 ch., the first 3 of which count as first de., three 
times alternately 1 de. on the third following st. in the pre- 
ceding round, 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 7 de. on the follow- 
ing 7 st., three times alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
third following st., then three times alternately 5 ch., ment them with point Russe stitches of brown silk, 
pass over 5 st., 1 dc. on the next st., then eight A\\ . : : oh . apne | 7 Sy as shown by the illustration, and sew them up 
times alternately 2 ch., pass over 2 de., L de. on 4 iv. : ; ah . 3 Se 4 SPOR RN according to the corresponding signs. Cover 
the vein between the following and the pre- (r 3 “ p hy ~ ss ; Voxs . the joining seams with brown chenille, and 


each other a quarter of an inch wide. 

Cover the card-board on the outside with brown Java canvas, 
which is cut out on the under edge as shown by the illustra- 
tion, and is ornamented with point Russe stitches of brown 
silk. On the upper edge fasten a round piece of card- 
board two inches and a quarter in diameter. Next cut 
of canvas nine pieces from Fig. 30, Supplement, orna- 


ceding de. 4th round.—6 ch., the first 3 trim the point of the cover with similar 
of which count as first de., 1 de. on the AS < ; chenille and gold beads. Finally, fast- 
next 2 ch. in the preceding round, sev- Goa SRARRee LG Ss Weateaneniiss AIT rane en the upper part on the lower part of 
en times alternately 3 ch., 1 de. on the \A% a? te en ; Ging ees VBNTESee 8 Sirota \Y the cover, as shown by the illustration. 

following 2 ch., then three times alternate- ‘\W—7/"S@peee> Ae. B= & : é APRS Be Ny 


ly 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 de. on the next Square for Tidies.—Florentine 
st., then 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st., Guipure. 

2 ch., pass over 2 st., 19 dc. on the next 19 st., 
twice alternately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following “‘ 
st. 5th round.—5 ch.,.the first 3 of which count as 
first de., 1 de. on the third following st. of the preceding 
round, 2 ch., pass over 2 st., 6 de, on the next 6 st., 7 ch., 
pass over 7 st., 6 dc. on the following 6 st., three times alter- 
nately 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st., then 5 ch., pass 
over 5 st., 1 de. on the next st., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 35 de. on 
the next 35 st. 6th round.—Seven times alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on ‘ 
the vein between the third and fourth following dc. in the preceding 
round, then 5 ch., pass over 2 dc., 8 sc. on the next 8 st., three times 
alternately 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 1 de. on the next st., then 2 ch., 
1 dc. on the 
third following 
st., 2 ch., pass 
over 2 st., 19 
dc. on the next 
19 st., twice al- 
ternately 2 ch., 
1 de. on the 


Wokk the foundation in straight netting, darn it 
in point de toile, as shown by the illustration, and 
ornament it with wheels of medium-sized thread. The 
raised leaflets are worked in point de reprise. Edge the 
small squares with button-hole stitches, at the same time 
y working the projecting picots. For each picot work 3 or 4 

button-hole stitches on the nearest thread of the foundation, and 
carry the needle back to the point from where the work is to be 
continued. After finishing the embroidery, cut away the netted 
foundation, as shown by the illustration. 


Silk-Brush, Figs. 1-4. 

Tue cover of this brush, which is designed for cleaning silk, is 
made of gray cloth, embroidered with colored saddler’s silk and gold 
cord. The brush is composed of cut tassels of blue and gray worsted. 
For these tassels wind a strand of gray worsted 20 threads thick, and 
a strand of blue 
worsted of the same 
thickness, several 


anu times with coarse 
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HM AMA third following thread, at intervals 
, ser agers Square ror Trp1es.—F.LoRentINeE GvIPURE. of an inch and 
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three-quarters each, 
tie the ends of the 
thread together and ig. 1.—Six-Buusu.—[See Figs. 2-4.] 
through the strand 
in the middle be- 
tween the points 
which were wound 
with thread, fold 
each separate part 
double, wind the 
tassel with coarse 
thread a quarter of 
an inch from the 
middle, and cut the 
ends even. Then 
cut of jardinitre 
canvas and shirting 
muslin one piece 


first 3 of which 
count as first dc., 
three times alter- 
nately 1 de. on the 
third following st. 
in the preceding 
round, 2 ch., then 
pass over 2 st., 
7 de. on the next 
7 st., three times 
alternately 2 ch., 
1 de. on the third 
following st., then 
three times alter- 
nately 5 ch., pass 
over 5 st., 1 de. on 
the next st., 12 
ch., pass over 9 st., 
1 sc. on the next 
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which count as full size, baste the 





canvas on the shirt- 
first dc., pass over ing, and sew the 
Fig. 1.—Inserriow ror: Lincenie. 1 st., 3 de. on the EMBROIDERED Foort-Mvrr. worsted tassels on Fig. 2.—Insertion For LINGERIE. 
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rolled up, as shown by the illustration. Green silk ribbons serve 
for closing the needle- 


Embroidered Folding Chair, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue frame of this folding chair is of carved walnut, and is sixteen 


diagonal rows, passing over two rows of holes in the canvas after 
every row of tassels, and changing the color always after two rows 
of one color (see Fig. 2). For the top of the brush cut of gray 
cloth, card-board, and shirting one whole piece each from Fig. 3, 
and for the side piece cut of the same materials a strip seven-eighths 









ofan inch wide and eighteen inches long. ‘To 
work the embroidery on the cover transfer the de- 
sign given by Fig. 3 to the cloth, work the forget- 
me-nots in satin stitch with blue silk, and the sta- 
mens in knotted stitch with yellow silk. ‘The stems, 
leaves, and sprays are worked in half-polka, satin, 
and herring-bone stitch with green 
silk. The remaining embroidery is 
worked with light and dark brown 
saddler’s silk in satin, chain, and knot- 
ted stitch, and with gold cord, which 
is sewed on with black silk. Fig. 4 
gives a section of the design for the 
border on the side piece of the 
brush. Having transferred 
this design to the material, 
work the embroidery with light 
and dark brown silk in satin, 
chain, and knotted stitch, and ¢ 
with gold cord fastened with ¢ 
black silk. . After finishing the 
embroidery, overhand the 
cloth designed for the top 
together with the border 
for the side piece, and cov- 
er the joining seam with 
blue silk cord, of which a 
loop is also formed at the 
same time for hanging up 
thebrush. Having covered 
the pieces of card - board 
with the shirting, overhand 
them together, set them into 
the embroidered cover, fill the 
empty space with wadding, 
and set in the finished brush, 
which is edged with a narrow 
fringe of blue worsted. For 
this fringe pass the needle and 
worsted through the side piece, 
tie the ends of the worsted togethér, 
and cut the strands to a length of a 
quarter of an inch. 


Design for Tidy.—Point Lace 
Embroidery and Lace Stitch. 
For this tidy transfer the design to 
linen, run on medallion and plain point lace braid 
along the outlines, and for the pansies sew on fine 
white braid, The braid should be turned over on 
the corners and gathered in the curves, and the in- 
tersecting layers should be fastened together with 
blind stitches. Work the different lace stitches 
and wheels with fine thread, and for the connecting bars in the 
wings of the butterfly stretch the thread back and forth and cov- 
er it with button-hole stitches. After finishing the embroidery, 
edge the border with narrow picot braid. 


Pen-Wiper. 
Tue foundation of this pen-wiper consists of a round piece of 
card-board an inch and three-quarters in diameter, on which are 
fastened two box-pleated strips of black cloth an inch and a quar- 
ter wide, and pinked on one side, Cut of gray cloth a strip an 
inch and three-quarters wide and of the requisite length, cut it 
into points seven-eighths of an inch deep, trim it with beads of the 
same color, gather it on the straight edge, and sew it on the foun- 
dation in curves. For each of the small flowers which trim the 
pen-wiper, as shown by the illustration, make a foundation of 5 
ch. (chain stitch) 
with pink filling 
silk, close it in 
a ring with 1 sl. 
(slip stitch), and 
then crochet 4 
times alternately 
8 ch., one sin- 
gle crochet on 
the next stitch ; 
finally, 3 ch.,1 sl. 
on the sl. work- 
ed first; fasten 
the thread and 
cut it off. Em- 
broider the flow- 
er with point 
Russe and knot- 
ted stitches of 
pink silk in a darker shade. On the wrong 
side of the foundation paste a round piece of 
card-board two inches in diameter, which has 
first been covered with black muslin. 


Embroidered Canvas Needle-Book. 

For this needle-book cut of silver jardi- 
nire canvas one whole piece from Fig. 29, 
Supplement, embroider it with point Russe 
and cross stitches of green silk and black and 
fawn-colored worsted, and line the wrong 
side with green silk, which is fastened on the 
outer edge with button-hole stitches. On the 
inside of the needle-book fasten a piece of 
brown flannel three inches and a quarter wide 
and eleven inches and a quarter long, which 
serves to hold the needles. The flannel is 
rounded off on one end, edged all around 
with. button-hole stitches of green silk, and 
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Fig. 1.—Fouxpation For Siiprer. 
Cross Stitch EMBRorpery. 


Description of Symbols: @ 1st (darkest), 
© 2d, ® 3d (lightest), Green ; ' Maize (silk). 
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Desien ror Tipy.—Pornt Lace EmBrorpery AND 
Lace Strtcu. 


Fig. 1.—Empromerzp Fotpixe Cuarr.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Borper oF Fotpixe Cuarr, Fic. 1.—Cross Stitch Emprorery. 
Description of Symbols: @ Dark Blue; © Light Blue; ® Dark Red; ® Light Red; @ Green; S Brown; 8 Black; ! White. 
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inches and seven-eighths high and twelve inches 
and seven-eighths broad. ‘The bolster is orna- 
mented with embroidery, of which Fig, 2 gives a 
section. Work the embroidery on canvas with 
zephyr worsted and filling silk in the colors given 
in the description of symbols in cross 
stitch. The embroidery is bordered 
on both sides with strips of brown 
plush, and is furnished with a lining 
of brown carriage leather. The sides 
of the embroidery strips are fimshed 
with coarse brown woolen cord, and 
the ends with brown woolen fringe. 


Foundations for Slippers. 
Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Worx these foundations 
with zephyr worsted and fill- 
ing silk in the colors given in 
the description of symbols. 


Embroidered Foot~ 
Muff. 

See illustration on page 812. 

Tuts foot-muff of brown 
leather is ornamented on 
the top with cross stitch 
embroidery. No. 1, on the 
embroidery side of the pres- 
ent Supplement, gives one-half 
of the design. Work theem- 
broidery on canvas with zeph- 
yr worsted and filling silk in 
the colors given in the descrip- 
tion of symbols. The lining 
and trimming of the foot- 
muff are of beaver or bear 
fur. 


Insertion and Border for Lin- 
X gerie.—White Embroidery. 

=e Figs. 1 and 2. 

i See illustrations on page 812. 

THE insertion and border are work- 
ed on Swiss muslin, batiste, or linen in 
satin, back, half-polka, and button-hole 
stitch with embroidery cotton. The twisted bars, 
lace stitches, and wheels are worked with fine thread, 
and the material is cut away between the design 
figures on the wrong side, as shown by the illus- 
trations. 





MAJOLICA-WARE. 


N the twelfth century the Pisans, when they came back from an 
expedition against the Moors in Majorca, brought with them, 
among other spoils, some splendid dishes of earthenware, which 
were covered with an iridescent glaze, beautiful as mother-of-pearl 
or the sheen of a pigeon’s neck or peacock’s tail. ‘These dishes 
they hung up in their churches as votive offerings. The old Greeks 
and Romans had done the same thing before them, for the same 
habits recur at various epochs of the human race. The fashion- 
able ladies of Belgravia may at any rate be satisfied that they have 
very good precedent for the adornment of their walls with pretty 
china plates and dishes. This Hispano-Mauresque pottery, which 
continued to be made for another hundred years, is exceedingly 
beautiful in color, though rude in design; a dish, for instance, 
in the possession 
of the writer has 
a golden glaze 
which flashes 
and burns like 
fire, and gives 
greenand orange 
and purple re- 
flections, accord- 
ing to the angle 
of incidence at 
which the light 
falls upon it. 
Scaliger tells us 
that this earth- 
enware was first 
called Majorica, 
then Majolica, 
from the island whence it was originally de- 
rived. Italian workmen, however, gained 
the secret of its manufacture, and gradually 
began to produce, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, that celebrated majolica- 
ware, fine specimens of which bring such 
large prices at the present day. Its substance 
or body is merely a coarse earthenware, often’ 
very rudely moulded, with no great regard 
to symmetry or precision. It is afterward 
covered with a thick glaze, not white, but of 
a rich eream-color, which gives it strength 
and beauty. But that which confers its chief 
value on the old majolica-ware is the admi- 
rable artistic skill which has been applied to 
its adornment. The best pieces were ex- 
ecuted at the very height of the Italian 
Renaissance. Raftfaelle, it is said, himself 
made designs for this earthenware. At any 


EMBROIDERED Canvas NEEDLE-Boox. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 29. 





Fig. 2,—FounpatTion FoR SLIPPER. 
Cross Stitcn EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Black; & Dark 
Red; “ Red; 0 Maize. 
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rate his pupils—Marco Antonio among others— 
adapted his designs to majolica dishes and plat- 
ters. And it is on this account that genuine 
majolica-ware may be taken out of the category 
of the mere manufacturer's work and placed in 
that of the true artist, who can make the dust 
we tread on precious, and give grace and beauty 
to the sand and clay and slime of the river-brink. 
It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that gen- 
uine and well-authenticated specimens of this 
ware fetch high prices. At Mr. Barker's sale 
last year at Christie's, *‘ No. 129, a dish with sunk 
centre, painted with a female head and arabesques 
of lustred colors by Maestro Giorgio,” dated 1529, 
sold for over two handred guineas; a couple of 
fine ewers, painted with figure subjects of Apollo, 
£300; and several dishes of the same period at 
about one hundred guineas each. But at the 
same time we would warn the would-be purchaser 
of majolica-ware that the china market is flood- 
ed with modern imitations of these antiques, 
which are being manufactured, lustre, glaze, and 
all, at the potteries of Doccia, near Florence ; 
and that, as a matter of fact, the position of the 
finer specimens in their various owners’ cabinets 
is almost as well known to those whom it con- 
cerns as that of a genuine picture by ‘Titian or 
Rembrandt in the galleries of Europe. 


UNDER LIFE'’S KEY. 
Bry MARY CECIL HAY, 


Avrnon or “Op Mypverton’s Mowry,” “ Tar 
Squine’s Leeaoyr,” Ere. 








CHAPTER IL. 
ADRIFT, 


Turee years have passed since the Squire of 
High Sutton brought his young bride from [re- 
land, and these three years have passed in perfect 
happiness for both. So bent had Nora been upon 
preparing herself for conscientiously taking upon 
* her new responsibilities, that to study inde- 
fatigably under her father in the Irish home ‘in 
which order and method had been ever stran- 
gers, she would have delayed her marriage month 
after month, on the ground of not being suffi- 
ciently improved, but that her father pleaded 
with her lover, and won her consent at last, ur- 
ging his own failing health and great desire to 
see her in her real home. 

Upon this summer evening, when we next see 
Nora at High Sutton, her father has been dead 
almost two years, and the little Connaught es- 
tate is offered—very vainly—for sale. 

The twins are at home for the long vacation 
now, tall and stalwart young men, but with still 
the old contrast both in face and manner—Er- 
nest, frank and active; Drury, silent, watchful, 
and inert. ‘There has been no change at all in 
Ernest’s manner to Nora during these three 
years, but sometimes she fancies Drury is impa- 
tient with her, and that he winces at any re- 
minder of their relationship. 

** It is natural,” she muses to herself; ‘‘ but 
I wish he would only laugh at the notion of so 
young a mother, as Ernest does.” 

But Drury has added reasons for his depres- 
sion which his young step-mother never guesses. 

Miss Macnair has settled herself—or rather al- 
lowed her brother-in-law to settle her—in the 
Dower House; and though only a ten minutes’ 
walk across the park brings her to High Sutton, 
she lets many a day pass without crossing it, un- 
less the twins are at home. 

But they are at home now, and Miss Macnair 
is talking of them as she loiters on the terrace 
with the Squire and Nora, and with the little one, 
who has found no favor in her eyes. How he 
has possibly failed to do so is the one thought 
puzzling the Squire's mind at this moment, as 
his little son stands langhing on the wide stone 
rail—a beautiful boy with grave blue eyes and 
a mouth all smiles and dimples, his mother’s arm 
about him, and his mother’s eyes brightening as 
they meet his. 

** Now do own, Caroline,” cried Mr. Sutton, 
delightedly, as the child sprang into his out- 
stretched arms—*‘‘ own for once that baby is like 
our family, because every body else tells Nora he 
has her face.” 

“He is not at all like _ sons—I mean 
your other sons,” observed Miss Macnair, icily. 
s ‘They were, fortunately for them, not so much 
petted either,” she continued, in the silence which 
fujlowed her kind remark. 

*«The petting is all we can give this little lad,” 
said the Squire, good-humoredly. ‘* He will 
have to rough it with the world presently, like 
the poorest of us.” 

** Probably,” observed Miss Macnair, ‘‘Carle- 
ton will soon discover how very much in his light 
his brother Ernest stands.” 

“What are you saying, Caroline?” inquired 
Mr. Satton, sternly, as he closed his arms more 
tightly still about his boy. ‘*Our little lad will 
never think of Ernest save as his kind big broth- 
er, just as Drury always did, only that there 
would have been some excuse for Drury to re- 
sent his juniorship. Where there is only twen- 
ty minutes of priority, — has been so 
nearly escaped; where ¢ is twenty years, the 
case ts very different.” 

Miss Macnair was gazing curiously into Nora's 
face, perhaps because it was so beautiful with 
loving pride and bright content. ‘‘I knew a 
boy,” she said, as Nora’s girlish laugh came bright- 
ly from her lips, ‘‘and he inherited a splendid 
estate when he came of age, though when I saw 
him first—juast such a child as yours, Nora—five 
healthy lives stood between him and the proper- 
ty. So there is-even a chance in this case.” 

me | T hope,” said Nora—and they each noticed 
that her face had grown very white—‘‘ that there 
is no such thing as chance in such a case.” 

** Wecan not, of course, expect,” resumed Miss 





Macnair, with motiveless obstinacy, ‘‘ that you do 
not sometimes wish this home, which is his fa- 
ther’s, would some day be your boy’s.’ 

Then Nora laughed as she stooped to kiss the 
child. ‘* Perhaps,” she said, debonairly, ‘‘no 
mother thinks it wicked to be avaricious for her 
son.” 

‘* Perhaps so,” replied the elder lady, ominous- 
ly, ‘*though why that species of coveting should 
be more free from sin than any other it puzzles 
me to imagine.’ 

‘“* Nora, my darling,” put in her husband, very 
gently, as he ‘stroked her bright soft hair, «when 
you jest so, Caroline does not understand you; 
and think what spectacles she would need to find 
a speck of covetousness in your nature!” 

Perhaps Miss Macnair did not like the idea 
of being jested with at all, and perhaps the sight 
of the perfect confidence between husband and 
wife galled her a little as she recollected the old 
days when her sister left his heart aching and un- 
satisfied. In any case, she turned away abruptly, 
and put on the shawl which Nora had carried 
out for her. 

‘“* If you are going for a walk, Caroline,” said 
her brother-in-law, the passing cloud all gone 
from his genial, handsome face, “‘ wait for us.” 

**T should have liked to come, Miss Macnair,” 
put in Nora, in her warm, bright tones, *‘ but I 
promised Ernest to join him at the river with 
baby. If we are home first, we will walk toward 
the village to meet you and Wynter. If you are 
first, will you come toward the boat-house to 
meet us ?” 

But Nora’s chief reason for refusing to join 
this walk was not her half promise to Ernest. 
She understood pretty well now the jealous na- 
ture of her husband's sister-in-law ; and rightly 
judging that she would now and then enjoy the 
Squire’s society all to herself, the girl-wife, whose 
nature was utterly free from jealousy of any kind, 
would often invent a harmless excuse to leave 
the two together. 

It was the Squire and Miss Macnair who reach- 
ed home first; but, instead f going at once to 
meet Nora, they lingered together on the terrace, 
just where they had chatted before separating, but 
silent now, waiting and watching for the others, 

Presently, quite suddenly, this silence was bro- 
ken by a cry—a swift shrill cry of horror— 
which pierced the air and echoed in the massive 
walls behind them. 

“Tt was a—a laugh, I suppose,” faltered Miss 
Macnair, her lips stiff and white. 

The Squire’s head was raised, every nerve 
strained to listen. 

**Tt was no laugh,” he said. 
here for Nora.” 

With a sudden impulse she closed her hand 
upon his arm. ‘1 can not let you go,” she 


** Caroline, wait 


sobbed. ‘‘It has frightened me. It seemed 
like Nora’s shriek. Stay, listen! There are 
footsteps.” 


It was Nora's own fleet tread which presently 
reached their ears; and the Squire, shaking off 
Miss Macnair’s detaining hand, clasped his arm 
about his wife when she came toward them from 
the park, her step unsteady, and her eyes fever- 
ishly bright in their terror. 

** My love,” he cried, his tones shaken by a 
vague alarm, *‘ you are safe in your husband's 
care. Nothing can hart you here, my darling. 
Feel how strong I am, and how closely I can 
guard you. My precious one, how white and ill 
you look! What is it—tell me—where”—in 
sudden apprehension—“‘ is baby ?” 

She turned eagerly to point the way she had 
come. 

** There,” she whispered, as if glad to answer 
to some opportunity given her. ‘* There—safe. 
Oh, my husband, fetch him, and let me go!” 

Yet when his arms were loosed, she only 
turned and faced him with a ghastly pallor on 
her face. ‘*To the river,” she whispered, the 
words faltering through her parted lips. ‘‘ Er- 
nest—the Fall. Oh, quick!” 

One look her husband gave into her face—a 
look of wild incredulous inquiry—and then he 
turned and ran; and Nora, shrinking from Miss 
Macnair, crept up to the house with silent, heavy 
steps, and soon was lost to the keen eyes which 
followed her. 

The great dinner-bell had long ceased its un- 
availing summons, and the untasted dishes were 
left to grow cold under their covers. ‘There had 
settled upon the house a hush, which in itself 
was terrible after those hours of excitement. 
The physicians had left, and their hopeless -ver- 
diet of “Too late” had so constantly 
from mouth to mouth that even its keen sting 
was deadened a little already. Almost the only 
sound proceeded from Miss Macnair’s chamber, 
where she lay sobbing yiolently upon her bed. 
All other rooms in the great house seemed as si- 
lent as that one where the heir lay stiff and dead, 
with the trophies of his boyish tastes around him. 

Mr. Sutton, whose face in these three hours 
had grown aged and lined, softly closed the door 
of this chamber, which in that gathering of the 
twilight had changed from the noisiest in the 
house to the awful centre of its deathly stillness, 
and with a new heaviness and weakness in his 
step, went on to his wife’s dressing-room. The 
candles were lighted, and by their light he saw 
in a moment that the room was empty. He 
softly passed into the chamber beyond, and 
searched it even in the darkness. But Nora 
was not there. 

‘* My poor little darling,” he murmured, as he 
turned toward the nurseries, ‘‘that angry hys- 
terical rebuff of Caroline’s was cruel when she 
was trying so bravely to be patient and com- 
forting.” 

The door of his little boy's nursery was locked, 
and the Squire's heart sank when he saw this, 
and that the room was still in darkness. 

‘* Nora,” he whispered, pleadingly, ‘‘it is only 
I, my love.” 

His voice was shaken and weakened by the 





awful shock and grief of those past hours; the 
low tones startled Nora as her husband’s tones 
had never startled her before. 

Yet, without turning the key, she sat with her 
hands tight upon her temples, listening in the 
darkness, 

** Let me in, my darling wife.” 

Her hands fell helpless to her side, and the 
great pain and love upon her face were pitiful to 
see; but she still stood with the locked door be- 
tween her and her husband. No word of blame 
or even surprise he uttered, while she, who 
ought to have sought him now to comfort him, 
hid herself from him even when he sought her ; 
but he called her lovingly again, in a voice so 
stirred and broken by the pain he suffered, that, 
after one moment's clasp of her raised hands and 
closing of her strained eyes, she turned the key, 
and even in the gloom eagerly and wistfully met 
her husband’s gaze. 

In another moment her face was hidden on 
his breast, and her whole frame was shaken by 
passionate suppressed sobs, while the tears fell at 
last from his eyes, too, slowly and silently down 
upon her bent head. 

So they stood in this close embrace beside 
their sleeping child, until Nora’s tears were 
stayed ; and, shrinking from her husband's arms, 
she went to her baby’s bed and laid one hand 
upon his pillow. 

‘*T have been dreaming. I must have been 
dreaming in the darkness, Oh, my husband, 
tell me—what is true ?” 

Frightened a little by her manner, he told her 
as quietly and simply as he could, knowing well 
that his agony of repetition was unnecessary, be- 
cause she had looked with him upon his son’s 
dead face, and had repeated in this same awed 
tone the doctor’s words, ** ‘loo late.” 

**I—I can not understand,” she faltered, her 
eyes so pitifully wide and eager. 

** Yet it was you who knew it first, my dar- 
ling,” Wynter Sutton whispered, covering his 
own eyes, ‘* Your cry was our only preparation 
for the awful truth. You saw—oh, my love, I 
dare not picture what you saw!” 

** Yes,” said Nora, in a slow, distinct tone, her 
right hand softly lying now upon her baby’s 
hair, ‘I saw the boat glide over the Fall—as 
smoothly as if it did not mean an instantaneous 
death. Did—no one else see?” 

**No one else. Your cry gave the first alarm, 
and I think others had gathered at the Fall even 
before I reached it. Drury was last; he had 
been wandering alone with his gun all afternoon, 
and he thought it was only in fancy that he heard 
a faint and distant cry.” 

“* He was never in sight, then, of the—boat ?” 

~ No, darling ; 3; would to God he had been !” 

* Why ?” 

“« Why ?” he echoed, in pained surprise, ‘* He 
might have saved his brother's life—just think 
of that haunting thought for him—ay, and even 
for me. Ernest might have been saved if one of 
us had been in time.” 

**Might have been saved!” repeated Nora, 
with strange suppressed vehemence. ‘* No, no; 
the current was so strong and rapid there, that 
in one moment it was over, and hope was dead.” 

‘*My darling—my poor darling!” murmured 
Mr. Sutton, drawing his wife to his side again. 
**Tt has been a terrible shock for you. Come 
with me into the light and warmth, my child. 
Come and give your own sweet words of comfort 
to poor Drury.’ 

“No,” she said, and shrank again from his 
caressing touch; ‘‘ Drury will—hate to see me.” 

** My dear, you wrong him sadly. Deeply as 
he is mourning his twin brother, he must know 
that even if he had seen what vou saw he could 
not have rescued Ernest. Besides, my darling,” 
continued the Squire, with a pitiful effort after 
his natural tone, ‘* Caroline is totally unnerved, 
and who can help us all like my own dear wife ? 
Come.” 

‘*She sent me from her,” said Nora, softly ; 
**but”—with one hurried sob—‘‘ [ will come. 

Miss Macnair, when they reached her room, 
was still erying aloud for Ernest. Demonstra- 
tive as was her grief, it was terribly sincere; for 
the only person in all the world on whom she 
had lavished any wealth of affection was her sis- 
ter’s eldest son; and now her cries for him and 
her sobs, when memory told her she must cry in 
vain, were torturing to hear. 

But both cries and sobs were silenced by one 
spasmodic effort, when Nora came gently up to 
the bed and laid one hand on hers. 

‘*Go away!” she said, with bitter slowness. 
**Do you think that a caress of yours can recon- 
cile me to a grief which it is beyond your power 
toimagine? You have your own son—go to him, 
and you will soon be comfort 

** My little one can in no way take Ernest's 
place, Miss Macnair,” said Nora, with great gen- 


tleness. 

“No,” replied Caroline Macnair, icily, ‘‘ not 
while Drury lives.” 

And then her tears gushed ont afresh. And 

Mr. Sutton, curbing his anger against her be- 
cause she was in grief, could only lead his young 
wife from the room. 
« ‘Come away,” pleaded Nora, vacantly, when 
they reached the hall and the chill night air blew 
on them from the open door; ‘‘ the house is sti- 
fling me.” 

He turned aside to get her a shawl, but she hur- 
ried on; and when he followed her out upon the 
terrace he found her standing opposite Drury, 
and both their faces were pallid in the gloom. 

** He was not rowing ; he was lying idly in the 
boat—lying with his head upon the seat in the 
stern, I think asleep.” 

So Nora was saying as the Squire came up to 
her, and she did not cease or turn while he fold- 
ed the shawl about her. 

**That accounts,” said Drury, addressing his 
father, but without removing his eyes from Nora’s 
face, *‘for the story Reynolds has been telling 





me, and is waiting now to tell you. He says 
that twice during this aft.rnoon he passed that 
shady nook on the river where Ernest has always 
been so fond of idling. ‘The first time was ear- 
ly, and Ernest had drawn up his boat there and 
was tying it to one of the pollards, waiting, he 
told Reynolds, for Mrs, Sutton. I do not know 
why he should choose to wait below the boat- 
house, knowing what the current to the Fall 
would do if the cord broke. It was rash, unlike 
Ernest.” 

“Yes, he waited there for me,” said Nora, 
quietly, still standing opposite Drury, and gaz- 
ing eagerly at him through the gloom, as she list- 
ened to what he had heard of his brother. 

‘** Perhaps so,” returned the young man, ab- 
sently ; ‘‘ but later on, when Reynolds passed the 
second time, he fancied Ernest lay asleep in the 
boat, the oars beside him, his head, just as Nora 
said, on the seat in the stern. ‘The boat was still 
fast, Reynolds says; the cords twisted round the 
pollard and knotted. It must have been a feeble, 
careless knot, and I think Reynolds ought to have 
seen to it, knowing the danger for Ernest.” 

** A feeble, careless knot indeed!” replied the 
Squire, his chest heaving with emotion, ‘*My 

r, poor boy!” 

**Wonld that account for all?” asked Nora, 
still with the same immovable questidning gaze. 

‘“T suppose so,” returned Drury, gravely, in 
his heavy sadness; ‘‘but it can not lessen the 
anguish of his loss—to me especially.” 

Then he turned away and hurried from them, 
while his father looked after him with deep com- 
passion, 

“This day,” he said, sorrowfully, to himself, 
** will leave its mark upon my boy’s whole life. 
He is not one to grieve for an hour and then for- 
get; and—they were twins.” 

Then the strong man lost his self-control, and 
Nora in a moment was the comforter, calm and 
earnest. An hour afterward the lamp-light fill- 
ed the rooms again, and Nora was hovering about 
the tea-table, trying, so gently and so bravely, to 
help and cheer them all. 

So the night fell upon the saddened house ; 
and it was only when the chamber doors were 
closed that the new deep grief held ruthless sway 
once more, and made the night hours drag heav- 
ily. 

“phere is no need to tell how the days passed 
before the young heir’of High Sutton was laid in 
the great vault which had been opened only once 
before. There were the official forms to go 
through; but the verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death” 
shed no further light upon that evening’s mystery 
and misfortune, and took no edge from the grief. 

When the Squire and his son returned, after 
the cruel form had been gone through, Nora met 
them, slowly walking toward them in the sun- 
shine. 

** My darling,” the Squire said, trying to rouse 
himself from his deep and heavy depression, as 
he drew her hand tenderly through his arm. 

‘**Is—more known ?” she asked, looking wist- 
fully across her husband into Drury’s face. 

** Accidental death,” said Drury, gently turn- 
ing aside her question. 

“Tell me, Wynter,” she pleaded, “‘ is—no 
more known ?” 

**Qne man,” returned the Squire, evidently 
speaking with unwillingness, ‘‘ wished, after the 
inquest was officially over, to insinuate that the 
matter should be looked into further,” 

** Why ?” 

‘Here is Caroline,” he said, without answer- 
ing. 

% If any one wished that the matter should be 
looked into,” began Miss Macnair, betraying 
pe poss by her words and the rigid compression 
of her lips that she had overheard her brother's 
last remark, ‘‘ they mean that there has been 
foul play ; ; and the matter must be looked into, 
Drury.” 

It struck them all as curious that she should 
address herself to her nephew in answering her 
brother-in-law; and no one had replied when 
she spoke again, with slow distinctness : 

“Tt means that the boat had been loosed pur- 
posely from the pollard, and left to float direct 
to the rapids, and—to certain death!” 

**Caroline,” interrupted the Squire, his voice 
shaken by anger as well as pain, ‘‘ would you— 
who loved him—be the one to cloud, even for 
one moment, our fair remembrances of our boy ?” 

There was no other word uttered then; but a 
chill had fallen among them, whose shadow could 
be lifted never again. 

As the days passed, after his son’s funeral, 
Mr.. Sutton grew seriously alarmed about his 
wife’s health; for since the hour of Ernest's 
death her color, her spirit, and her appetite had 
entirely left her, and she moved about the house 
white and quiet as a ghost, though her words 
were still bright and her hands prompt in their 
care and kindly deeds, 

**T must take Nora away,” he said, rousing 
himself one day from a long sad reverie, when 
Miss Macnair came suddenly upon him. 

** Why ?” she inquired, with a note of extra 
coldness in her voice. 

**T can not bear to see her as she is. She 
owns to no pain, she will see no doctor, and take 
no rest. It—it is as if she were fading from our 
sight.” 

ar It is strange,” mused Miss Macnair. ‘‘She 
says she does not suffer bodily, yet it is hard to 
believe—knowing how she herself has owned that 
Ernest stood in her son’s way—that her suffer- 
ings have been mental since my dear Ernest met 
that strange death which she alone witnessed, 
I always think she would have suffered less since 
if she had at once disburdened her mind of all 
she saw or—knew. Some pressure has been 
heavy on her mind ever since that hour when 
she ran shrieking from the spot.” 

“Spot!” cried the Squire, huskily. 
was in the park, not far from us; and—” 

But his sister-in-law had caught sight of Nora 


** She 
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in the distance, and went to join her, leaving the 
bitter seed to take slow root in the heart which 
still was so unwilling to receive it, and fought so 
hard against the cruel insinuation. 

All that evening there was a curious watchful- 
ness in her husband’s manner which Nora could 
not help but notice; yet withal an added tender- 
ness to her—if that were possible. He noticed 
that her voice was sweet and kind, as of old, yet 
there was something different : all its old bright- 
ness was gone, and he wondered now that he had 
never noticed any change beyond her weariness 
and pallor. 

He fancied that Drury watched her too, and 
he marked how her eyes avoided his always, 
thongh she would glance at him when he was 
bent above his book or talking to some one else. 
Then she would let her eyes rest upon him, some- 
times removing them slowly with an effort, and 
sometimes swiftly closing or turning them, as if 
in sudden pain. 

** How it saddens her,” mused the Squire to 
himself, ‘‘ to witness Drury’s undiminished grief! 
My poor boy! Will he ever get over that shock, 
and will he ever begin again to take an interest in 
the estate, as he should do doubly now? I must 
get Nora, before she goes, to tempt him back to 
his old pursuits ; and, if possible, to his brother's 
old pursuits too. He will be better and happier 
when he has once assumed his rightful position 
as heir.” By which it was plain that Drury had 
not taken upon himself any of his brother's pre- 
rogatives, 

** Nora, my darling,” said the Squire that very 
night, ‘I want to travel for a little time, and I 
can not go without you. Will you come—-you 
and I alone?” 

His heart leaped with joy to hear her quick 
and glad assent: ‘‘Oh, Wynter, how kind you 
are to me!” she cried, tears falling quickly down 
her white cheeks. ‘‘It is for my sake thet you 
say it. Oh, my husband, will you be content 
with me alone?” 

His own eyes were not dry when he folded his 
arms about the slender figure, ‘‘ Satisfied, my 
love! What else in all the world do I need when 
you are with me?” 

**You have your son too—Drury, I mean. 
Wynter,” she said, turning to him in sudden 
pitiful earnestness, ‘‘ if one of us lost all claim to 
your great, great love and kindness and compas- 
sion, you—you would still have the other.” 


** But I have both,’’-+he answered, smiling fond- | 


ly as he kissed her earnest face; ‘‘ not to men- 
tion my darling sleeping in the next room. Is 
he to go with us, little wife ?” 

In one moment she read his wish—that he 
could have her to himself, free from all care and 
all responsibility ; and she answered lovingly that 
she only wished for her husband for that time. 
So it was settled they should go together; and 
two days afterward they were upon their way to 
Italy. 
© This absence of ours will be the best thing 
in the world for Drury,” the Squire had said, 
while he waved his last good-by to the young 
man who stood quiet and grave upon the sta- 
tion platform. ‘*‘ He will rouse himself to super- 
intend matters for me, and to write to us, and to 
exert the authority I have thus tacitly vested in 
him. Poor Drury! I trust too that time will 
a little soften his grief for his twin brother. His 
was a deeply rooted love, my darling, was it not, 
for all his quietness? ‘The consciousness of that 
makes me trust in his firm affection for us, in 
spite of his absent, undemonstrative manner.” 

‘*For me, you mean,” said Nora, with her 
gentle smile, as she recalled Drury’s chilly leave- 
taking. ‘* Nothing could ever have allowed you 
to doubt his love for you, Wynter. And do not 
fret that he does not love me as—we used to 
hope he might. He feels Ernest’s death recall- 
ed to him, I fancy, by even my very presence. 
It will wear off, perhaps.” 

‘* Perhaps !”’ he echoed, tenderly. 
thing else were possible.” 

(TO BE OONTINUED.]} 


** As if any 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonDEnT. } 


\ HOEVER may be the woman we meet at 
the present day, we can not help exclaim- 
ing to ourselves, ‘* Good heavens! how tall she 
is!” The fashion now in vogue transforms all 
women, whatever may be the stature with which 
nature has endowed them, into tall, over - tall, 
and gigantic women. Several years ago—ten, 
perhaps—fashion dictated stumpy figures with a 
short waist and prominent stomach to such an 
extent that women who were not sufficiently 
stout wore a tournure in front. All this is 
changed, and we have fallen into the opposite 
extreme. Waists are lengthened to one-half of 
the entire figure, and the skirts, in emulation 
thereof, are made to cover not only the floor of 
one room, but part of that of the adjoining one ; 
and wrappings, when not long in themselves, at 
least have sleeves without end. In a word, ev- 
ery thing is long, slim, trained, and hanging. 

Ball dresses, of course, will conform with this 
programme. ‘To dance in a dress of gauze, 
tarlatan, or tulle, made with a long train, may 
justly be considered insanity ; but fashion does 
not hesitate at difficulties of this kind, and the 
modistes certainly will not put a spoke in the 
wheel. After a Parisian ball (which is always 
overcrowded) nothing, or almost nothing, is left 
of a dress of tulle made with a full train; every 
body has stepped on its trimmings, and no fur- 
ther account need be given of its condition on 
reaching home. 

On ball dresses will be repeated the varied 
trimmings which are seen on street, dinner, and 
evening toilettes; and mixtures will be more 
than ever imperative therein ; for instance, gauze 
or tulle, with faille, satin, or velvet, either plain, 
striped, or damask; galloons of gold, silver, or 








beads; laces beaded or embroidered with span- 
gles; ribbons and trimmings of damask, the de- 
signs of which are shot with gold or silver, ac- 
cording to their color: such will be the elements 
of these toilettes, which are announced, as usual, 
as being of an exceptional richness—in a word, 
always on the increase. 

Flowers will be most lavishly used, and will 
conform to the general features of fashion ; they 
droop on extremely soft stems, and are both 
trailing and hanging; they are attached no- 
where, but are thrown on the dress, seemingly 
being neither held nor fastened by any thing: 
this is the height of art. A low-necked corsage 
is trimmed in the shape of a bertha with a thick 
garland of flowers; sometimes this garland is 
also arranged en sautoir, that is to say, from the 
under edge of the corsage it passes under the 
right arm, crossing the bust, and is fastened on 
the left shoulder, whence it falls in the back, 
where it catches up and holds the pleats of the 
over-skirt. 

There will be made (or rather remade, for 
this is a former fashion) ball dresses of silk dam- 
ask, either white, very light blue, or very pale 
pink; not only the dress, but also the over-skirt 
will be of the same dull tint. I might also safely 
predict that the damask over-skirt, worn over a 
skirt of the same, will soon be replaced by an 
over-skirt of beautiful white lace. 

For street costumes the princesse tablier over- 
skirt will be generally adopted. The name is 
more complicated than the garment, to compre- 
hend which it suffices to imagine a cuirass corsage 
all in one piece from the neck to within eight inch- 
es from the bottom of the skirt with which it 
is worn. ‘The sleeves should always match the 
skirt, which is generally of velvet, and in that 
case the trimmings of the tablier, made of some 
kind of woolen goods, are always of the same 
velvet. 

The fashion of long princesse dresses without 
trimming, tablier, or over-skirt has caused some 

ies to return to the India cashmere long 
shawl, which, to be in good taste, should be worn 
as it was fashionable twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, and not in the manner of a scarf, nor draped 
like a wrap. 

In short, the novelty this season consists chief- 
ly in the combinations of materials and the dra- 
pings of garments as numerous as they are in- 
describable; there is not, nor could there be, 
any set pattern for the draperies and over-skirt 
most in vogue at present. The modiste has in 
her salon de travail (it is no longer called an 
atelier, as this word designates only the rooms 
in which the dress-makers are at work) several 
manikins in corsets and skirts, and on these she 
arranges the draperies, selecting the material 
from the pieces of goods which surround her; 
in this manner are composed the over-skirts, 
draped scarfs, demi-tabliers—in a word, every 
thing which is a matter of irregular fancy in the 
present toilette. As an example of these dra- 
peries, I will endeavor to describe one I have 
recently seen. The dress, of prune faille, very 
long, and with a large Watteau pleat in the back, 
was trimmed on the bottom with a flounce laid 
in very small pleats ; in front four similar flounces 
were set above the first. For the draperies a 
piece of écru silk damask was pleated on the 
end and fastened under the corsage (which was 
of the same écru damask, with prune sleeves), 
near the right arm, whence it crossed the dress 
diagonally to the bottom at the left, and there 
formed a point similar to that of a shawl; it was 
then carried back to the upper edge of the dress 
at the right, arranged in pleats and passed to the 
upper edge on the left, and finished in the back 
under an immense bow of faille and damask. 
This breadth of damask thus crosses the wearer 
of the toilette in the manner of an infant’s swad- 
dling-clothes. As plicated as this bi 
tion may appear, it is certainly one of the easiest 
to describe and to comprehend among those 
which are seen every day. 

All historic epochs are at present represented 
in bonnets. There is the Louis XIII. felt, with a 
rather high crown, and brim caught up on one 
side with a plame; the Louis XIV. bonnet of 
felt, or else of chamois velvet, with a very broad 
brim edged with gold galloon and trimmed with 
rich chamois and white plumes; or if the shep- 
herdess hats of the following reign are preferred, 
they may be found in all shapes as well as in 
all kinds of materials. If a Marie Antoinette 
bonnet is desired, it can also be fashionably worn, 
and is not difficult to make. A band of stiff 
tulle is required, which is disposed in a cirele 
larger than the head; on one side of this band 
pleat a crown of velvet, satin, or faille, and on 
the other side set a trimming composed of large 
pleats, and graduated in width from the back to- 
ward the front; this trimming forms a sort of 
cape, which falls in the neck, and is lined with a 
different color. Next cover the band of stiff 
tulle with material like that of the crown and the 
pleating, place a large rose on the side, and the 
Marie Antoinette hat is complete. 

I bethink myself of some confusion which 
might arise in regard to the princesse dress and 
the princesse over-skirt, tablier, or polonaise. 
The form is the same; corsage and skirt all in 
one piece, but the length and use differ accord- 
ing to the time of day and the kind of dress for 
which they are designed. ‘The princesse dress is 
long, sometimes extremely long, and is only worn 
in the evening, or in carriage during the day. 
The princesse over-skirt, tablier, or polonaise is 
a part of a costume; that is to say, it is worn 
over a skirt moderately long when going out on 
foot in the daytime. Princesse polonaises are 
frequently made of comparatively light cloth, 
over a skirt of velvet, either black or of a color 
to match the polonaise; the latter is of reason- 
able length, trimmed on the right side with a 
large pocket, and caught up on the left side with 
a cordelitre of silk of the same color as the po- 
lonaise, interspersed with threads of metal when 











the polonaise is trimmed with galloon of steel, 
silver, or gold. I have seen such a toilette com- 
posed as follows: skirt of Havana velvet; polo- 
naise of chamois cloth, trimmed on the edge with 
five rows of galloon woven of Havana and gold 
threads; Havana and gold cordeliére ; gold but- 
tons from the neck to the bottom of the polo- 
naise. This walking suit was only worn in the 
carriage; for going out on foot, the polonaise 
should have been of a darker color, probably 
gray, and its trimming composed of steel gal- 
loon. These steel galloons meet with most suc- 
cess, or, at least, a more general success than 
those of silver or gold; they are used on cos- 
tumes of all kinds, from gray to navy blue and 
dark prune. For costumes in all shades of 
brown, from wood to chamois, gold galloons are 
employed. Silver galloons are worn only in the 
evening, and are frequently used for trimming 
sorties de bals, with tassels and cordelitre to 
match, and a silver agrafe for fastening the sortie 
de bal. EMMELINE Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ICE-PRESIDENT WILSON died in his room 
in the Capitol at Washington on the morn- 
ing of November 22. His health had been im- 
paired by too great mental labor some years ago, 
and about two years since he had an attack of 
apoplexy, followed by partial paralysis. He ap- 
peared, however, to have fully recovered from 
this, though he did not really regain his former 
vigor. Nearly two weeks before his death he 
was again taken ill—a second attack of the pre- 
vious disease, although it was not so regarded 
by his physicians at the time. He seemed to be 
recovering slowly but surely, and slept as well 
as usual the night before his death. About mid- 
night he awoke, asked for some ice-water, arose, 
and walked across the room. He then took from 
his table a little book of poems, The Changed 
Cross, and read three verses. The book had be- 
longed to his deceased wife; and after looking 
at a canes. Beg of her and their son, also dead, 
he returned to bed. He woke about seven, say- 
ing that he felt better than on any morning since 
his sickness, and that he should ride out that 
day. After a little conversation with his attend- 
ant, he drank part of a glass of mineral water, 
and almost instantly sank back _ the pillow, 
and died without a struggle. His remains lay 
in state at the Capitol until Friday morning, 
November 26, when the funeral services were 
performed in the Senate-Chamber. The body 
was then carried to Philadelphia, in charge of a 
committee appointed by the Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, and lay in state in Independence Hall 
until Saturday, when it was removed to New 
York, and thence to Boston. Here funeral serv- 
ices were held on Monday, after which it was 
removed to Natick, where the final public obse- 
quies took place on Wednesday. 





On the 9th of October, 1849, a single carriage 
followed the remains of Edgar A. Poe to the 
grave. On the 17th of November, 1875, a beau- 
tiful monument erected to his memory in West- 
minster Church-yard, Baltimore, was dedicated 
in the presence of an immense assemblage. The 
in-door exercises of the occasion were held in the 
large hall of the Western Female High School— 
the principal, Miss Sarah 8S. Rice, having taken a 
most active interest in the erection of the monu- 
ment during the past ten years. Indeed, this 
tribute to the genius of Poe is in great measure 
the offering of the teachers of the public schools 
of Baltimore, aided largely by the liberality of 
Mr. George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. The de- 
sign of the monument is familiar to our readers 
from previous descriptions. The dedicatory ex- 
ercises consisted of a historical account of the 
monument, by Professor Elliott, President of 
Baltimore College; the reading of letters from 
eminent persons unable to be present; reading 
of poems composed for the occasion ; an address 
upon the poetic genius of Poe, by Professor Shep- 
herd, superintendent of the Baltimore public 
schools; the recitation of ‘‘ The Raven ;’’ some 
yi yen reminiscences of Poe, given by Mr. John 

. Latrobe ; and various appropriate selections 
of music, rendered by the Philharmonic Society 
of Baltimore. At the conclusion of Mr. Latrobe’s 
address the assembly withdrew to the church- 
yard, where the ceremony of unveiling the mon- 
ument took place. As the drapery fell from the 
marbie, a dirge, composed for the occasion, was 
chanted by one hundred voices; and when the 
last note had died away, a magnificent floral 
chaplet was placed upon the monument. A 
stranger, sadder story than the history of the 
life of Edgar Allan Poe was never written; but 
afl admire his genius, and recognize the appro- 
priateness of this tribute to the memory of one 
whose writings will ever be an adornment to 
American literature. 





It is now positively asserted in news letters 
from Paris that Offenbach will visit this coun- 
try next year, and that he has engaged to give a 
— of concerts during the Centennial Exhi- 

tion. 





The library of the Serapis, specially selected 
for the voy: of the Prince o Wales to India, 
consisted chiefly of standard novels, but there 
were some works of a more solid character. 
The Serapis also carried a large number of books 
for presentation, amounting in value to about 





A committee has been appointed in Paris to 
take measures for the construction of a people’s 
opera-house, having a capacity of from 10,000 to 
16,000, with the understanding that the admis- 
sion fee shall not exceed two francs. 





Hereafter the students at Harvard will certify 
to their own attendance at church by filling 
blank certificates, and the old custom of em- 
ploying marking monitors at the college chapel 
: = the Cambridge churches will be discon- 
nu 





An infant trapeze performer was recently res- 
cued from his unfitting life by the officers of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren. The little acrobat, who is about seven 
years old, was performing upon a tight-rope 
with a balancing pole on the stage of the Tivoli 
Theatre, in this city. The offfters of the society, 








and Mr. Bergh himself, were sitting among the 
audience. Suddenly the little boy disappeared 
behind the scenes; and when the matter was 
explained, the audience expressed their sympa- 
thy by a burst of applause. The child and his 
ne father were taken before a justice, and 
a lengthened investigation followed. What will 
be the final decision in the case of little ‘‘ Prince 
Leo”’ is not at this time of writing known; but 
there is no doubt that the efforts made to res- 
cue little children from hard task-masters will 
result in great relief to the sufferers. 





The self-forgetfulness of Hans von Biilow in 
his public performances is very apparent. He 
seems intent only on bringing out the idea of 
the composer whose works he is interpreting. 
At times he bends over the piano, seemingly 
talking to it gently, and winning from it those 
wondrous harmonies which thrill the listeners. 
Occasionally he looks toward the andience with 
a glance which says, ‘‘ Now listen to this strain,” 
and then turns again to his instrument. 





A Colorado newspaper tells a story of the re- 
markable ‘‘chase’’ of one Mrs. Martin, who lives 
not far from Greeley. She was alone in her cab- 
in, when a large herd of antelopes made their 
appearance on a bluff near by. She instantly 
mounted her pony, and giving rapid chase, ran 
them down, so that she jumped off her pony and 
tied one, and then following the others, she was 
soon able to tie another. Mrs. Martin did not 
wait to put a saddle on her horse—and antelopes 
run swiftly. 

The grape harvest in France is said to be un- 
precedentedly large. 


Painful reports reach Paris from Brussels con- 
cerning the condition of the unhappy Empress 
Carlotta. It is believed that her sorely tried 


life is nearly ended. 2 

Ole Bull, the famous violinist, is in the midst 
of a grand concert tour, and every where is en- 
thusiastically welcomed. In six weeks he gave 


forty concerts in Norway and Sweden. In Co- 
penhagen there were extraordinary demonstra- 
tions of approval. Ole Bull goes from Copen- 
hagen to Germany, and thence to France, Russia, 


Roumania, Turkey, and Egypt. The Khedive 
of Egypt has invited him to give a concert at 
the Pyramids. 

The young daughter of the Duke of Alba, 
brother-in-law to the Empress Eugénie, has re- 
cently married the Duke de Medinaceli, said to 





be the wealthiest man in Spain. Among the 
splendors of the bride’s trousseau may be men- 
tioned sixty elegant handkerchiefs, one dozen 
of which cost $2400. The mere embroidering of 
the ducal arms on this dozen cost $1400. 

A telescope, said to be the largest ever made, 
is now in process of construction at a factory 
near Dublin, Ireland. It is being built at the 
order of the Austro-Hungarian government for 


the new observatory at Vienna, and it is expect- 
ed that it will be finished in the autumn of 1878, 
The object-glass will have an aperture of about 
twenty-seven inches, aud the focal length will 
be about thirty-two feet. 


That dreaded disease, diphtheria, usually man- 


ifests itself by the formation of a membrane in 
the throat; but a singular exception to this rule 
recently occurred in Jersey City. Two little 
girls in the same family were taken sick with 


diphtheria, and one of them died with the disease 
in its usual form. The other child, five years 
old, had all the symptoms, except the membrane 
was not formed in the throat. She had,a day or 
two previous to the attack, broken the skin on 
the backs of both her thumbs, and the attending 
physician found a membrane had formed over 
the abraded skin. This was removed, and anoth- 
er formed. It was found, on examination under 
the microscope, to be exactly like the membrane 
which had been taken from the throat of her sis- 
ter, who afterward died. The liitle girl who was 
the subject of this strange development contin- 
ued to exhibit all other symptoms of diphtheria 
for several days, but gradually recovered, and 
the sores on her thumbs entirely healed. 





In an exchange we notice an account given 
by a lady of Woodbury, New Jersey, of her suc- 
cess in cultivating the ‘“‘ Espiritu Santo,” that 
rare and beautiful native of the tropics. Last 
May she brought several bulbs of that remark- 
able orchid from the Isthmus of Varien. She put 
them in a box filled with one-third rich sandy 
soil and two-thirds broken bricks, stones, and 
shells, the bulbs resting lightly on the surface 
of the débris, supported by the top soil, yet al- 
most entirely above-ground, this being their 
natural mode of growth. The box was placed 
in a well-sheltered easterly exposure in the open 
air last June. A short time ago upon one flower- 
stalk there were eleven blossoms, and on anoth- 
er seventeen, the lower ones being at that time 
large, white, and fully developed, the upper ones 
small and green. The flower is shaped some- 
what like the old-style English pulpit, and is 
perfectly white, the beak of the dove being tinged 
with carmine, its head with yellow, and its half- 
spread wings sprinkled over with drops as of 
blood. It is thick and waxy in appearance, and 
keeps fresh a long time. On its native soil the 
plant frequently attains a height of six or seven 
feet. The specimens we have described were 
about thirty-two inches high. 





Every year a large number of homeless and 
friendless girls are sheltered, fed, and instructed 
at the Girls’ Lodging-House, No. 27 St. Mark’s 
Place. Some of these unprotected girls have 
drifted into the city from the country, others 
have been forsaken by their parents or are or- 
phaned. Their usual way of making a living is 
by begging or peddling small wares. At the 
Lodging-House they are trained in simple house- 
hold duties, in hand and machine sewing, and 
are then placed in suitable homes in the coun- 
try. During the past year 1327 girls have re- 
ceived such care at the Lodging-House, 807 of 
whom have been placed in families. The insti- 
tution is greatly in need of warm clothing for 
the destitute girls, and any articles of apparel 
or gifts of provisions sent to No. 27 St. Mark’s 
Place would be gratefully received. Donations 
of money should be sent to the office of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, No. 19 East Fourth Street, 
New York city. 





Fig. 1.—Corrrvre. 


Coiffures, Figs. 1-4. 

For the coiffure Fig. 1 tie the back hair 
low in the neck, fasten two strands of hair 
under it, coil it, and pinit up. The strands 
fastened under the back hair are wound in 
the shape of a plait on the left side, and are 
then carried up on the head and fastened on 
the opposite side under the back hair, which 
falls in achignon. The middle of the front 
hair is arranged in small curls, and the side 
hair is combed up. 

The coiffure Fig. 2 consists of a braid fall- 
ing in the neck, for which the back hair is 
tied very low. If there is not hair enough, a 









Fig. 1.—Dress ror Bor FROM 
3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


strand of false hair may be added. Having pinned up the 
braid, fasten a roll from ear to ear and comb up the front 
hair over it, arranging it as high and far back as possible. 
Of the ends fastened previously form a puff turned toward 
the front. ‘The curls between the braid are fastened with 
hair-pins, and the upper hair, which is only slightly curled, 
is held by the comb. 

The back hair of the coiffure Fig. 3 is tied very high, 
the front hair is curled on the forehead, and the ends are 
arranged in a puff on each side, to form the connection 
with the back hair. Fasten strands of hair on the sides of 
the back hair, twist them toward the neck, as shown by the 
illustration, and pin up the ends. 
middle of this part, and a bow formed of the back ‘hair 
covers the back of the head. 
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Fig. 2.—Vetvet axp Came.’s-HAIR 
Sort.—Front.—[See Figs. 5 and 9.] 


| inches and three-quarters wide. 


Small curls fill up the | 


For the coiffure Fig. 4 part the front hair from ear to. ear, 
comb it down over the face, fasten a roll on the top of 
the head, and arrange the front hair over it in separate 
strands crossing each other. Under the back hair, which 
is tied, fasten a twisted strand of hair falling in the neck, 
and arrange the back hair in puffs. 


Dress Caps and Head-Dresses, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1.—Biack Tutte anp Lace Cap, This cap is 


made of figured black tulle, and is edged with lace three 
The crown is formed by 


two bands of black velvet. A spray of ivy and gilt black- 


berries is sewed on the back of the cap. 
Fig. 2.—HeAp-Dress or Gros Grats RIBBON AND 


FLoweErs, 


This head-dress is composed of a bunch of 
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Fig. 4.—Corrrure. 













Fig. 3.—Gros Grain ann Lace 


Eventxo TotLette, Sore Surr. 


Fig. 4.—Povtt pre 


Fig. 2.—CorrFure. 
long, W 
purple violets and leaves and a bow of purple gros | @h blonde, 
grain ribbon two inches and a half wide, which are 
sewed on a small round stiff lace foundation. A 
vine of leaves and violets, on which small bows of 
gros grain ribbon are fastened, depends from the 
head-dress in the back. 

Fig. 3.—Sitk Serce axp Bionpe Cap. This 
cap is made of violet silk serge and blonde of the 
same color on a stiff lace foundation. ‘The trim- 
ming consists of pansies and an aigrette of gilt | 
bronze, arranged on the sides of the cap, as shown | th 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 4.—Sitx Gauze anp Bionpe Cap. This 
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Fig. 5.—Vetvet anp CaMEv’s-HAIR Fig. 6.—G 
Surt.—Backx.—[See Figs. 2 and 9.] Dre 


Fies. 1-11.—BALT. AND EVENING TOILETTES, 
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—Biack Tutte anp Lace Cap. 


nged of a piece of white silk 
teen inches wide and twenty- 
s long, which is edged all 
h blonde, on a small stiff lace 
The trimming consists of 
ne and white striped ribbon 
of tea-roses with leaves, which 
ie back of the cap. 
HANDKERCHIEF WORN AS A 
ss, This head-dress is made 
@colored foulard handkerchief 
border, seventeen inches and 
uare, on a stiff lace founda- 
trimmed with wheat and a 
ks, arranged in the manner 
he illustration. 


Ball and Evening Toilettes, and 
Walking Suits for Ladies and Chil- 
dren, Figs. 1-11. 


Fig. 1.—Dress ror Boy From 3 To & 
Years op. Black velvet dress and sash of 
blue cashmere, trimmed with knotted fringe. 
Linen collar with guipure embroidery. 

Figs. 2, 5, and 9.—Vetver anp CaMEL’s- 
Hair Suit. The skirt and the sleeves of the 
polonaise are made of brown velvet. The polo- 
naise and sleeveless jacket are of figured fawn- 
colored camel’s-hair, and are furnished with pock- 
ets, a revers collar and bows of velvet, wide fawn- 
colored woolen braid interspersed with gold 
threads, and a beaver-fur border. Fine linen 





Suir. The trimming for this suit of brown 
poult de soie consists of revers, pockets, and 
a sash of brown velvet, and silk fringe of 
the same color. Fraise and under-sleeves 
of pleated crépe lisse. Cream - colored 
felt bonnet, trimmed with brown gros 
grain ribbon and ostrich feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Gray Sirx Dress. This 
dress of gray silk is trimmed with ruffles, 
folds, and bows of the material, and gray 
silk fringe. Fraise and under-sleeves of 
silk tulle, and pink roses in the hair. 

Figs. 7 and 11.—FarLir anp STAMPED 
Vetiver Suir. The skirt is made of 


Fig. 2.—Heap-Dress or Gros Gran Rippon 


AND FLOWERS. 


collar and pleated Swiss 
muslin under-sleeves. 

Fig. 3.— Gros Grain 
AND Lace Evenine Tot- 
LETTE. The skirt and low- 
necked waist are made of 
black gros grain. The skirt 
is trimmed with gathered 
and side-pleated ruffles of 
the material, and the waist 
is trimmed with black lace. 
The over-skirt is composed 
of black lace. Sash of 
cream-colored gros grain 
ribbon. Chemise Russe and 
sleeves of pleated silk tulle. 

Fig. 4.—Poutt pe Sore 


la 


Fig. 5.—HANDKERCHIEF WORN AS A 
Heap-Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Sirx Serce AND BionpeE Cap. 


steel blue faille, and is trimmed in front 
with a deep flounce, and in the back 
with two narrow flounces of the mate- 
rial, which are bordered on the under 
edge with a wide fold of steel blue ¥el- 
vet. The over dress is of steel blue 
stamped velvet, and is trimmed with 
a fold of velvet, worsted ball fringe, 
and a sash and bows of gros grain. 

Fig. 8.—Gros Grain Bait Tor- 
LETTE. The skirt, over-skirt, and 
waist are made of pale blue gros grain, 
and are trimmed with ruffles, puffs, 
and a sash of the material, and bou- 
quets and vines of wild roses. Similar 
roses are in the hair. 

Fig. 10.—Dress ror GirRL FROM 


Fig. 7.—Fattte aNnp STAMPED VELVET Fig. 8.—Gros Grain 


‘ig. 6.—G 
Dra 


TTES, 


Surr.—Front.—[See Fig. 11.] 


Batt Torerte, 


ING SUITS FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


Fig. 9.—Vetvet AND CAMEL’s-HAIR 
Surr,—[See Figs. 2 and 5-] 


Fig. 10.—Dress ror Giri 
From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 11.—Fatrie anv STAMPED VELVET 
Surr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 7.] 
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6 to 8 Years otp. The dress is made of 
gray silk poplin, and is furnished with a Ro- 
man sash. Fraise and under-sleeves of pleated 
Swiss muslin. 





WHY. 
I pw not love him. Long ago, 
Instead of Yes, 1 gave him No. 
I did not love him; but to-day 
I read his marriage notice. Pray, 
Why was I sad, when never yet 
Has my heart known the least regret 
Over that whispered No? and why, 
Reading the notice, did I sigh? 
No analyst can guess the cause: 
A woman's reason laughs at laws. 
Sure, I am glad to know the wound 
1 gave is healed, that he has found 
Love's blessedness and peace; and yet 
A woman never can forget 
The man who once has loved her; and 
To-day I seem to see him stand, 
With every glance a mute caress, 
Still pleading for the longed-for Yes. 
His early love for me is dead— 
Another lives in that love’s stead ; 
And if he loves her well, as men 
Should love their chosen ones, why, then 
He must be glad that long ago, 
Instead of Yes, I gave him No. 


Perhaps that is the reason why 
I read the notice with a sigh. 








—_— 


THE NEW IPHIGENIA. 


N ANY, many years ago, in the old heroic 

and fabulous times, when the fleet of ad- 
venturous Greeks lay wind-bound, and could not 
get on in what they considered their glorious 
progress to the place where they desired to avenge 
their wrongs and add to their plunder—Diomede 
perchance already dreaming in his fierce slum- 
ber of reining in the foaming steeds stolen by 
night ere they had cropped the herbage or drank 
the water of the Xanthus, and the other royal 
and noble plunderers equally impatient and busy 
in imagination—it was announced to them that 
they conld not proceed until they had sacrificed 
one of their noblest virgins to procure a fair wind. 
Iphigenia was the chosen victim : sacrificed read- J 
ily enough, in the main, we think, in spite of fit- 
ting and pathetic lamentations; for those old 
Greeks seem never to have lost a proper chance 
for stage effect, just as if they knew they were to 
become the ornamental figures of antiquity, and 
were eternally posing for their part. But they 
were a progressive people, ready to sacrifice the 
whole human race outside of Greece, and possi- 
bly a fraction of that within it, in any experiment 
which cultured minds assumed to be necessary 
to esthetic or other progress or development. 
Iphigenia perished, the fair wind came, the 
Greeks sailed, Troy fell and all the house of Pri- 
am, and we have the Iliad. A mighty leap, that, 
out of the darkness of semi-barbarism ; for sure- 
ly it were better that hordes of barbarians should 
have perished than that Homer should never have 
sung their fall. But for the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, who knows but the Greeks might have 
been waiting now in Aulis and praying for a fair 
wind? In which case, how much of intellectual 
enjoyment and development would have been 
lost to succeeding ages? No siege of Troy, no 
wonderful feats of arms and scientific lying on 
the part of the Greeks, no Iliad—nothing, in 
fact, but a lot of fossil Greeks preserved in the 
attitude of imprecation, beseeching the deaf gods 
for a fair wind. Which ought greatly to rejoice 
the priestly or royal shade of the father of Iphi- 
genia, now in Hades, in that he did his duty 
bravely here above, and contributed his mite to 
the great cause of human progress. 

It seems a little hard upon Iphigenia, that is 
all. But for that inflexible necessity for getting 
on, she might have lived to * tease the wool,” and 
bring goblets, end weave garlands, and what not, 
according to the knowledge we have of the house- 
hold customs of her age and country, and finally 
have died of a good old age at last, having led a 
happy and comfortable life of her own, and es- 
caped the glory of contributing to the progress 
and development of the human race. If there 
were such a thing possible as an Iphigenia in 
this prosaic and humanitarian age, we should be 
tempted to say, Let the poor thing live out her 
mute, inglorious days at her own will, and see if 
we can not coax Neptune, Aolus, and Co., and 
make the fair wind blow and fill our sails with- 
out sacrificing her young life at all. 

The modern Iphigenia lived, after the hum- 
bler fashion of the modern world, in a story-and- 
a-half house close to the highway, and her father 
did not wear priestly fillets, nor sacrifice huge 
bulls to Jupiter or Neptune, or stately stags to 
Apollo, Ten to one if he had ever heard of 
either. He drove his patient oxen more or less 
patiently about Ins fields, attached to a hard- 
holding plow, and turned up the stony ground 
and prepared the soil for the crops in due sea- 
son. ‘I'his he did year after year, and expected 
to do always. But he was not a dull man; he 
read the tgp nae and knew what was going on in 
the world at the present day, if he was totally 
ignorant of the remote past. He knew that there 
was a great stir made aboutthe bigher education 
of girls, that they were going to be taught just 
the same as boys; and he felt sure that his Lucy 
was smart enough to come out side by side with 
the minister's eon, George. He himself never 





had had a chance, or perhaps he might have been 


something; but Lucy should have her chance ; 
she was bright enough, 

She looked it, There is a type of New En- 
gland girl, unobtrusive enough at the first glance, 
but which fairly sparkles and scintillates with 
the purest and the brightest intelligence if you 
come to look at it closer. To this type Lucy 
belonged. She had the clear, pale skin; the blue 
eyes full of light, catching your thought before 
you had half uttered it, and reflecting it so that 
you could see it; the tall, fragile figure, a little 
too narrow at the chest, and slightly wanting in 
grace of movement, yet well suited to her intelli- 
gent face and clear, gentle voice. 

** Lucy was made to be a scholar,” her father 
always said. She was continually bringing home 
testimonials to that fact in the shape of primers 
and small prize books, presented by her affec- 
tionate teachers in token of her remarkable pro- 
ficiency in the elementary branches. ‘The min- 
ister’s son, George, never got ahead of her in 
any thing until the day he began to stady Latin 
at home with his father. That day was indeed 
a sad one to Lucy; it might not inaptly be 
termed the first cause of all her woes. Had she 
kept pace with George so far, to be distanced by 
him pow? No—a thousand times no. 

Her father was just as eager as she was. He 
wanted to see what his Lucy could do. He 
went to the river next day with apples and pota- 
toes. Next week would: have done just as well 
for the market; but he could not rest until he 
had bought for Lucy a first book in Latin just 
like George’s. 

Lucy never forgot the touch of that new book 
as she took it into her hands—a thickish volume, 
with rough black sides and smooth leather back. 
The new shop smell of the leaves, as she opened 
it, was more grateful to her than the odor of the 
sweetest flower. She had got the key of the fu- 
ture into her slender hands, which shook with 
the strange and unaccustomed delight. How 
little she knew what that key was to open for 
her! Ifshe had! But as the old Greeks said, 
and as their uncouth successors upon the same 
soil say, in another tongue, “ It is fate;’’ and per- 
haps her fate was naturally appointed to her ac- 
cording to her age and country. 

From two winters of Latin and algebra at the 
district school, the transition was short to the 
academy, and what seemed at first to Lucy a 
new world of opportunities and advantages. ‘T'wo 
years of this life flew by, swiftly and rejoicingly. 
Lucy’s willing powers were taxed to the utter- 
most, and promptly responded to all she asked of 
them. ‘Then she began to look beyond. ‘There 
was talk of a regular course of study, of gradua- 
tion at the end of three years. Lucy pondered 
long upon ways and means, She could not 
stop; she must goon; Yet she knew the pinch- 
ing life at home, the unending round of hard 
and scantily rewarded labor. Not to help her- 
self would she add one iota to the heavy burdens 
there. She would teach during the winters; 
perhaps, if classes were so arranged that she 
could make up for absence by extra hours of 
study, she would take a fall school in addition. 

Her mother remonstrated. She knew it was 
too much for Lucy. Girls could not endure so 
many hours’ work. The child would not hold 
out to trudge through the snow and stand hour 
after hour and day after day in one of those cold, 
miserable school-houses. 

**Oh yes, I can,” said Lucy; ‘‘ the young men 
at our school support themselves in that way. 
They can’t get ahead of us in the classes; do 
you think we will let them outdo us any where 
else?” And Lucy threw back her head proudly, 
while her blue eyes fairly sparkled with the gen- 
uine fire of self-dependence. 

Of course she carried the day. How could 
they refuse her when her heart was set upon it, 
when she hed already accomplished so much, 
and they were so proud of her ? 

“Lucy was set in her way,” said her father, 
with a sort of half sigh or deep catching of the 
breath habitual to him. 

**She came honestly by it,” said her mother, 
with an accent half of pride, half of vexation. 

**Lucy is some like her father. She don’t 
like to give up a thing after she once begins it.” 
‘This was very near being the first of virtues in 
the mind of the speaker, and he attributed it to 
himself with a kind of grim modesty not un- 
touched by half-conscious humor. 

So it was settled, with no more discussion, 
But Lucy’s mother sat long by the fire after the 
rest were asleep, thinking of the risk Lucy was 
to run, and how to make it less. She was a quiet 
woman, of decisive speech, but rarely spoke a 
word when convinced that it would do no good. 
It would do no good now. ‘The chance was be- 
fore Lucy, and she could never be persuaded to 
let it slip. — 

Lucy taught and studied with renewed zeal. 
She was doing something ; she was doing a great 
deal; she was doing as much as any young man 
in her class, 

‘* See if we can’t,” said Say Wing, breathless- 
ly, and scorning grammar, in the hurry of pack- 
ing off for the long vacation. ‘‘I’d like to see any 
of those boys get ahead of us—wouldn’t we, Lu?” 

Lucy said nothing, but there was just as much 
resolution in her gentle face as in Say’s furor of 
exultation and defiance. 

Lucy and often met in their home vis- 
its; at first shyer and shyer at each meeting, yet 
looking forward more and more eagtrly to the 
next. A nameless something which restrained 
the speech and made them slow and awkward, 
yet fastened upon the memory of each every look 
and word of the other. ‘Then they began to take 
courage, to find, on the common ground of books 
and studies, how thoroughly they understood each 
other after all, and then to know at last that 
neither had a thought or feeling unshared by the 
other. 

How or when they first gained the assurance 
that both their lives were to have one end and 





aim, they hardly thought of asking. The change 
of friendship into love was so gradual, the growth 
of the ideal so slow through the hard and prosa- 
ic surroundings of their homely, pale, and color- 
less lives, that they were never startled by any 
thing new or strange, but led along insensibly. 
‘They walked and talked and botanized just the 
same as ever. 

Lucy was fond of flowers—not passionately, so 
as to long for a tropical luxuriance of them; nor 
yet with that fondness akin to the love we feel 
for human beings, which makes us catch up the 
first white tiny wild-wood flower of spring with 
a sudden flash of delight at its fragile loveliness ; 
nor yet the business-like ‘‘fussing over house 
plants” affected by bustling housewives as an add- 
ed outlet for the desire of making a show, just 
as they exhibit a long row of jelly-glasses or fruit 
cans, only to have something their neighbors 
haven't, for the sake of drawing callers and com- 
pliments: in none of these ways, yet with a pure- 
ly intellectual pleasure, the effect of cultivation 
upon a simple womanly nature without strong 
natural bents and passions of its own. She loved 
to gather and carry them tenderly, yet in truth 
with less actual pleasure than George had in see- 
ing them in her hand or brightening and reliev- 
ing her dusky brown hair. Thus adorned and 
fitly framed in a sheltering nook of firs and pines 
on the rocky hill-side, the thick, sweet-smelling, 
evergreen branches brushing the mossy rock on 
which she stood, the ledge sloping and shelving 
to the cool spring beneath, the breath of the 
spring wind blowing upon her uncovered head 
and bringing fresh light to her eyes as she looked 
around upon the hills and listened for the tink- 
ling and rushing of the brooks down their un- 
covered sides as they lifted their brown, sodden, 
autumn coloring against the blue-gray of a spring 
sky—thus she realized his ideal of a home di- 
vinity. 

Before the blue-gray of this afternoon sky had 
darkened and brightened into sunset, there had 
been a word never before spoken, a look never 
before ventured, which fixed the day, the picture, 
apart from all others. ‘They came into the fire- 
lighted kitchen that night with a new shyness, 
yet with a “‘sober certainty of waking bliss” un- 
known before. 

Now it was, “‘ We will study this together some 
day,” or ‘* You must not forget to learn this, be- 
cause you are to teach it to me.” Each new 
achievement was worth a double price now. 

This would have been enough to spur Lucy to 
new efforts, but a stronger stimulus was added 
on her return to school. The course of study 
was settled, and formidable enough it looked. 
Even for Lucy’s class it seemed to require three 
years more. But there was talk, by dint of ex- 
tra hours, heavier tasks, and hard labor general- 
ly, of completing itin two. If Lucy’s class could 
do this by substituting German for Greek, and 
some other less important changes, they might 
graduate by themselves, actually the “‘ first class,” 
unleavened by any mixture of new students, and 
save the expense of one year. 

** To graduate, to graduate next year#’ The 
whisper ran round from room to room, and for 
the moment aching heads and weary eyes were 
forgotten. 

“If I can hold out one year more!” said one, 
pressing her hand closely upon her side to re- 
press the pain which always came there now at 
any sudden movement. 

‘** If I can make enough by teaching this win- 
ter,” said another, ‘‘so as to get through with- 
out letting father borrow money tohelp me! I've 
seen enough of debt.” 

**Don’t teach another winter in one of those 
wretched cold school- houses,” remonstrated a 
third. ‘“* Lucy did it last year, and you see where 
she is now. We all see it, though we can’t make 
her realize it herself.” 

**Oh, I am made of tongher stuff than Lucy. 
I can bear four times what she can. ‘The fact 
is, Lucy has undertaken too much. She never 
ought to have attempted such a course. And 
yet she is so bright and quick to learn that she 
couldn’t help it when she saw the way open.” 

That was the raison d'étre of the whole mat- 
ter. ** Lucy was so quick to learn.” Her mind 
was ever on tbe alert to take in. She had not 
the talent or the temperament which creates. 
She never would “ create” one atom of thought— 
if thought is ever created, or only moulded into 
visible shape. She was purely receptive. She 
could go on learning, receiving, with unabated 
eagerness, just as long as you chose to force her 
or allow her, or as long as her strength held out. 

Thus she went on learning, receiving, with 
unabated mess, unconscious that she did 
not do it with unabated strength, during the 
third year of school, which was to count as the 
second in the prescribed course. But that third 
year of school life, including one winter school, 
made fearful inroads upon her stock of health 
and strength. To those who looked on, it seem- 
ed an even chance whether she would get through 
or break down. She was determined to get 
through and graduate in the first class if she 
lived, and could not be made to see that there 
could be a doubt about it. 

That year was a long one, of midnight study, 
of early morning rising to clear off arrears of 
lighter exercises, of speeding at stroke of bell 
from one recitation to another, straining the wea- 
ry brain to retain what had just been uttered, to 
prepare for what was coming next; of hurried 
dinners, book in hand, in fireless, neglected 
rooms; of hurrying to evening lectures and fly- 
ing home to write out notes before settling to 
the heavier, the Herculean task of the next day’s 
lessons, sure to last well into the night. It was 
a year of headaches, frequent coughs, 
icy hands and feet, burning head and lifeless 
lungs, failing appetite, often distaste for food alto- 
gether, and slowly ebbing strength. Still, noth- 
ing was the matter; Lucy was ‘‘only a little 
tired, as all the other girls were.” 


When George came to see her he was shocked 
at the change. ‘To his entreaties that she would 
leave at once and take care of herself, she gen- 
tly replied that she would take the best care of 
herself, but she could not leave. She shook her 
head, with a smile upon her thin face which as- 
sured him too well that she would never give up 
when so near the end. 

**Would you have given up without gradua- 
ting?” was the nearest approach which she 
would make to discussion. He could not an- 
swer that, 

But he saw with agony that the frail form 
which held this firm and constant heart was 
quickly perishing, and that his treasure would 
soon be above and beyond him, a bright light, 
an unerring magnet to lead him, but never to be 
worn close to his heart through all the years of 
this work-a-day world. 

He went back to his last weeks at college, 
overcome by the shock. His lonely room, which 
ought, at that season, to have been lighted by 
his own coming triumph, was shadowed as if 
by the wing of the angel of death. It was a 
dull, shabby, uninteresting room, up three flights 
of stairs in a dingy college building, but it wit- 
nessed the passing of as real a tragedy as ever 
shone through antique forms—the parting of life 
and love, the great struggle of the human will in 
unavailing contention with the Divine, the fren- 
zied questioning if loss and death come indeed 
from the Omnipotent will or from human error, 
if God indeed be pitiless or man be guilty. 

While he was suffering as it were a foretaste of 
death, Lucy was struggling on, with unflinching 
will, toward the nearing goal. ‘‘Only a litile 
while longer, and I think I can do it very well,” 
she wrote. 

She often had to lie down now, snatching a 
paragraph or two at a time from the book which 
lay beside her, or availing herself of her retentive 
memory to master the whole lesson by hearing 
it once or twice read aloud, as slower and duller 
ones often volunteered to do with loving subter- 
fuge. ‘I can commit any thing so much better 
by reading it aloud; cant you? And if Lucy 
doesn't mind—” 

i# ‘There were generous moments stolen, where 
every moment was precious, to spare Lucy's 
strength. 

‘* We'll take her along with us, if we have to 
carry her in our arms; won't we, girls? She 
shall graduate with us, first in the class, as she 
ought to be, if we have to lift her upon the plat- 
form. But don’t say a word to Miss Daven- 

rt or the other teachers. They would send 

er home at once, and | believe it would kill her 
now.” 

Lucy was too absorbed to notice. She was 
looking forward now to the day of graduation, 
thinking, planning her part, already assigned, 
condensing what had filled her mind—an uncon- 
scious epitome of what she had learned, without 
one original trait, yet evincing wonderful intelli- 
gence and industry for a girl of her age. 

Still she followed the last lessons assiduously, 
mindful of all trifling minutia, never losing a 
day or a lesson. 

**T don’t care about any breakfast, Say; but 


I wish you would hand me my lexicon. I have 
an idea—about that root.” 
** Do eat some breakfast, Lucy. Don’t go to 


digging up those tangled old roots the first thing 
in the morning. Don’t they ever remind you 
of twisted old apple-tree roots in the orchard, or 
witch-grass roots in the garden? » Witch-grass! 
that’s it; the very thing! I'm sure I never 
can find the end of them any more than I could 
the witch-grass, and how Lu can follow them up 
and thread them out as she does is more than [ 
can tell.” 

Lucy smiled, with a trace of complacency, and, 
raised upon her elbow, went on softly rustling 
and turning over the leaves of the big lexicon. 
But the smile was a very languid one, as if to 
smile at all were weariness and vexation of spir- 
it, and the thin white arm which supported her 
looked hardly strong enough to raise the heavy 
book. She looked like the ghost of herseif. 

In the second year of her school life she had 
looked her best. ‘Then she had been reully 
handsome, and for a time had attracted much 
admiration, which she did not care for, and se- 
renely put away from her. Fred Hartwell, the 
dashing beau and hero of the school-room, had 
been charmed, and might have raised her to the 
coveted position of school-room belle. But Lucy 
just went quietly on with her books. That was 
only an episode to look back upon by way of 
contrast. Contrast enough now, indeed. 

Fred Hartwell turned away to some pretty 
butterfly of a school-girl who was willing to tear 
out half the leaves of her text-books to curl her 
hair on them for the sake of catching his eye. 

“Lucy had no time for love,” said he, half 

logetically. 

* id George think she had no time for love? 
He knew that Lucy had loved him since they 
were children, with a love so true that it admit- 
ted not the thought of change or loss; so warm 
and close-clinging that he knew not how he could 
face the storms of life without it; so tender, deli- 
cate, and faithful that it realized all his scholar- 
-ly dreams. He had looked forward to an almost 
ideal domestic life, and had hardly admitted a 
suggestion of failure. When he first trembled 
at the thought that his earthly heaven might 
vanish, it seemed to him as if all were. over. 
But Lucy’s letters, and the tone of confidence 
which always pervaded them, kept hope alive, 
and enabled him to go through his own gradu- 
ating exercises with composure. 

Soon came the anxious, but, to the strong and 
hopeful, the cheerful, bustle and confusion of re- 
hearsing parts and preparing dresses at Lucy's 
school. She was fain to confess herself ‘‘ too 
busy”—she would not say “too ill”—to make her 
own dress. So the pretty white muslin, the first 
real luxury she had ever allowed herself, which 
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was to serve first as her graduating dress, and 
perhaps not so very long afterward as her wed- 
ding dress, was given over to other fingers. 

“*She looks like a white cloud,” cried one, at 
the trying-on rehearsal. 

“She looks like a spirit, a breathing, smiling 
shade,” whispered another. 

“Too much like a shade,” said Miss Daven- 
port; “she looks fearfully frail. Has she been 
quite well? Some of you young ladies should 
have told me if there was any thing serious.” 

And the hard-working preceptress looked anx- 
ious, only to forget it next moment, when her 
attention was called off to some sudden perplex- 
ity which threatened to spoil the effect of a con- 
certed ‘‘ part.” ‘‘’That horrible part!” she said 

herself. ‘*I wish it had never been thought 

But those foolish girls would think the 
whole Commencement spoiled if they had to give 
it up.” Then aloud: ‘* Doesn't it go on smooth- 
ly? I think we'll apon make that right,” and so 
on, conscientiously pouring oil upon the troubled 
waters. Poor woman! she too had her sleep- 
less nights, her crowded, harassing days, filled 
by the oversight of near two hundred girls of all 
ages, tempers, degrees of cleverness and profi- 
ciency ; her best assistant obliged to Jeave in the 
middle of the term, and in her place a stranger 
who had hardly learned to know each of the 
young ladies by sight. Miss Davenport was 
working herself to death as fast as she could, in 
the vain effort to do all that she knew ought to 
be done. Small wonder that she did not see 
how faithfully Lacy was following on her track. 
To die doing one’s duty, pursuing, following, ac- 
2complishing to the end, has been woman's motto 
long enough. 

It was difficult to say, on that lovely Commence- 
ment-day, 8o bright, so gay, so sunny, which had 
worked harder, more faithfully, more conscien- 
tiously, teachers or pupils ; the former, racked in 
nerve and brain by honest, persistent effort to 
do the very best for those in their charge, or the 
latter, straining beyond their strength to do all 
that was set before them. 

Lucy’s class were all there, victorious, tried 
and not found wanting, and especially—dearest 
triumph of all to that knot of high-spirited girls 
—carrying off the highest honors, and fairly dis- 
tancing the young men of the same class. 

**We have conquered, Lu, in a fair fight!” 
whispered Say Wing, as Lucy rose for her part, 
the highest part. And Lucy’s blue eyes shone 
with a light like that on far-off seas. 

No one so tenderly watched or so lovingly ap- 
plauded as Lucy, though the welcoming applause 
was thoughtfully hushed because ‘* Lucy could 
not bear mach.” 

Professor Markham rubbed his hands in de- 
light as he saw the impression Lucy was making. 
He was an enthusiastic believer in the ability of 
woman to do any thing and every thing; went 
by steam himself, and kept all the machinery 
moving; while the classical teacher, Professor 
Morgridge, did the ‘‘ thorough,” and drilled to 
the last touch of solid, well-crammed perfection. 
Both surveyed Lucy with unconcealed triumph. 

Old Dr. ima, who was one of the trustées, 
and sat beside the faculty, looked at her keenly 
too; then looked down and knitted his shaggy 
brows thoughtfully. 

‘* Whois that ?” he whispered, abruptly, catch- 
ing Professor Markham by the button-hole of his 


coat. 

‘That? Our best scholar. Few young men 
of her age will equal her in scholarship, I think. 
She is engaged to George Warner, who gradu- 
ated a few weeks ago at A shame for her 
to marry and take up the drudgery of housekeep- 
ing. She would make a magnificent teacher.” 

‘Just after your own heart, eh?” said the 
doctor, looking at him curiously, half as if he pit- 
ied him, half as if he would like to knock him 
down. ‘Of course you don’t see how you have 
been killing her with hard work ; or rather she 
has done it herself, | suppose, without your find- 
ing time to know much about it. ‘That’s the 
way. ‘There never is any body to blame for 
spilled milk: it’s the cow, and the flies, and the 
milking stool which had but two legs, and so the 
responsibility is divided.” 

‘The professor looked civilly annoyed, and wish- 
ed the old doctor were not quite so brusque, or 
else not quite so rich and so necessary to the in- 
stitution. 

** She is a girl of very rare endowments,” said 
he; ‘‘a fine example of how exquisitely women 
excel men in quickness, acuteness, sensitiveness 
of perception, delicate accuracy of memory. She 
will give you the disembodied spirit of a problem 
or atranslation. She seizes a thing at a glance, 
and fixes it forever, just as it is, the very soul of 
that very thing.” 

** So much the worse for her,” growled the old 
doctor, ‘‘ when she has no stouter physique than 
that. You ought to have sent her home a year 
ago—and then perhaps it would have been too 
late,” he added, under his breath. 

** We could not spare Lucy,” said the classical 
professor ; ‘‘she is the first scholar in the class, 
quick and thorough ; never missed any thing, 
and you can not ask her any thing which she 
can not answer you. I think it would have bro- 
ken her heart had she been obliged to leave be- 
fore graduating; I am not sure but it might have 
thrown her intoa decline. She is very sensitive.” 

‘* Broken heart !—decline!” said the doctor, 
roughly. ‘* That girl is dying, but she doesn’t 
know it.” 

The professor looked at him, startled, as if he 
thought the old doctor were going mad with his 
whims and crotchets, and then turned again to 
the audience, delighted by the well-merited ap- 
plause which Lucy was receiving. 

Just then, by one of those coincidences per- 
haps as common in real life as in novels, Lucy, 
in the act of resuming her seat, fell back into the 
arms of her companions, and one of them held a 
handkerchief to her mouth. She was quickly 








supported out of the side door; the re-assuring 
whisper, ‘“‘Only fainted—the heat,” etc., ran 
round, and the audience settled back comfortably 
to see what next. : 
‘The old doctor elbowed his way out, and fol- 
lowed the little knot of white dresses and black 
coats with their blue badges moving with such pa- 
thetic slowness through the merry sunshine and 
shade where they had marched up so gayly a 
few hours before, shaking his head as he went, 
and muttering :. ‘* This comes of the earthen pots 
trying to swim with the iron pots, Earthen? 
Pshaw! Crystal. No wonder it is shattered !” 
The face with which George bent over her 
would alone have been enough to make the kind 
old man spend the rest of the day and night be- 
side the bed where Lucy lay in her white muslin 
spotted with ominous red, It was nouse. Lucy 
was dying, but she did not know it. She had 
had her way. She had satisfied her father’s hon- 
est pride; she had done what she hoped to do, 
and all care for life or death might well rank aft- 
er that. Her fate was tragic and her story short. 
She simply died of overwork, just as she reached 
the shining goal which she had appointed to her- 
self. 


** She has been slowly dying along time,” said 
the doctor to Miss Davenport; “she has noth- 
ing left to do but to slip out of life noiselessly.” 

They did not tell her, She knew what she 
had won, but no one had the heart to tell her 
what she was losing. 

At intervals she spoke a few words, which as- 
sured those abont her that her mind was faintly 
busied about its former work. 

“Do you remember the day I got my first 
book in Latin, George, and you taught me to de- 
cline musa?” said she, all at once, with a sudden 
flash of recollection in her wandering gaze. ‘‘ Do 
you remem—" It was the last. ‘The words died 
away upon her lips, and he wept aloud as he laid 
her lifeless head gently back. 

As he watched beside her in the darkness the 
wind of morning was sighing without with a 
sound as if it swept through empty space. It 
seemed to him as if the world had suddenly 
been emptied of all that made it a living world, 
and this wind were haunting wild and uncultured 
coasts. 





MORNING, NOON, AND NIGHT. 
See illustration on page 820. 


HESE clever silhouette drawings depict the 
course of a day in rustic life. In the first, 
the father to mount his horse, amidst 
the cries of the children, the barking of the dog, 
the grunting of the pig, and the screams of the 
geese and chickens. In the second sketeh, we 
see him taking his nooning, smoking and chat- 
ting with a comrade, while the horse rests by his 
side. In the third pi he returns home at 
night, joyfully greeted by wife, children, dog, and 
all the feathered inhabitants of the barn-yard. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorresronDent. ] 

Upper-class Trades-U nions.— Justice for Somebody.— 
Telegraphing extraordinary. 

fi new system of fusing our law and equity 

together in the High Court of Judicature has 
naturally brought law generally under discussion ; 
and certainly when the trades-unionists complain 
that what is forbidden to them is allowed to bar- 
risters, they seem to have right on their side, A 
workman is very properly punished if he fails to 
fulfill his contract with his employer, while noth- 
ing is more common than for a barrister of emi- 
nence to take a large fee for a case in which he 
never appears. His excuse is that he is other- 
wise engaged (in making money for himself) 
somewhere else ; but that is scarcely satisfactory 
to his client, who has paid a large amount to se- 
cure his services. ‘The system is, indeed, so in- 
defensible that we find persons saying, by way of 
apology, that the fee is to retain counsel to pre- 
vent the benefit of their surpassing talents being 
given to the opposite side. ‘The sooner this dis- 
honest practice is done away with, the better for 
the credit of the English bar, which without doubt 
is a trades-union of the most conservative kind. 
If a barrister takes less than a guinea fee, for 
example, he is liable to be disbarred; nor in any 
society of workmen is there so stringent a regu- 
lation as that no one shall do any work till he 
has deposited £100 and eaten a certain number 
of dinners at a particular inn of court. 

It does not quite prove that a thing is right 
because Dr. Kenealy does not approve of it (al- 
though we allow it is prima facie evidence), and 
for once we think with him that.the courts of 
law should be thrown more open—though this, 
I believe, was not the learned gentleman's opin- 
ion while he was a queen's counsel. On the 16th 
of November he goes to Dartmoor Prison to visit 
the claimant, having obtained permission from 
the Secretary of State to interview him for two 
hours instead of the usual twenty minutes, after 
which we shall doubtless have more rubbish writ- 
ten upon that subject. ‘There is an expectation, 
however, that in the mean time the doctor may 
be sent to prison on his own account; for the 
printer of the Englishman has made a clean 
breast of it, and confessed that his late employer 
did write the late libel upon Mr. Potter (which 
he swore he didn’t), and four compositors will be 
brought to testify to his handwriting. A charge 
has therefore been lodged against him of perjury. 
In the posters of last week’s Englishman, and be- 
fore this little matter came to light, the line ‘‘ No 
Justice for Kenealy” was prominently printed. 
It has been wittily observed of this assertion 
that ‘‘it has been quite true hitherto, but that 
honest men live in hope.” 

A very different, and, I believe, a much better 
man, who has of late made a figure in social life, 





Mr. Joseph Arch, the leader of the agricultural 


laborers’ agitation, has suffered a terrible blow 
in the conviction of his eldest son for felony. 
He has pleaded guilty to stealing ten gold watches 
from a railway station, and has been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment with hard labor. I 
can not fancy a more dreadful blow to such a fa- 
ther, since it will offer opportunities of public 
detraction of the most cruel kind, which there 
are plenty of mean natures to make use of. 

Great as are the wonders of the electric wire, 
private persons who telegraph to India and China, 
expecting to get an answer while they wait at the 
counter of the office, are often a good deal disap- 
pointed ; but when any public event of importance 
is taking place in such out-of-the-way regions, 
and the press is resolved to get quick news of it, 
the power of science is proved to the uttermost. 
We now receive every day from India, through 
the amalgamated press telegrams, news of the 
Prince of Wales's doings before they occur. ‘This 
miracle, of course, happens by reason of the dif- 
ference of time between London and Bombay, 
bat it helps to swell the wonder of the feat. 

R. Kembix, of London. 





THE DECORATIVE USES OF 
SPANISH MOSS. 


HE Tillandsia usneoides, or Spanish moss, 
belongs to the natural order of the Bromeli- 
acez, which also includes the Ananassa sativa, or 
pine-apple. ‘This moss is common in the South- 
ern States, where it hangs from the trees in long 
gray festoons. ‘The inner fibre is black, elastic, 
and thread-like, and it is this, deprived of its out- 
er grayish covering, which is used as hair in up- 
holstery. 

One of the prettiest uses to which this moss in 
its natural state can be applied is the drapery 
about a mantel-piece—not in the shape of a mere 
Jambrequin, but as a solid curtain sweeping to 
the floor. Its weight in such a large mass gives 
it a tendency to pull apart. To obviate this, ar- 
range branches of green-brier, or the ordinary 
blackberry brier, across the fire-place. ‘These 
form an admirable support, the tangled fibres 
catching in the numberless thorns, and the whole 
frame-work being entirely concealed by the love- 
ly gray drapery. 

If the mantel-piece be wooden, a row of small 
tacks on the upper surface, an inch or two with- 
in the edge, will support the weight, the briery 
vines beneath preventing any dragging. ‘The 
shape of the outline of this drapery may be left to 
the taste of the designer. It may sweep to the 
floor at the centre, with shorter sides, or, revers- 
ing this plan, the sides may be lengthened and the 
centre shortened. 

Once securely and gracefully draped, the 
crowning glory is added by studding thickly yet 
carelessly with brilliant autumn leaves. The 
moss is accustomed to this pretty decoration in 
its own climate, showers of leaves in their fall 
lodging in its tangled meshes. If ed, these 
leaves can be arranged as a solid along the 
edge of the mantel in cornice style. They are 
secured in permanent position by simply dipping 
the stems in a thick flour or gum-tragacanth paste. 

With much experience in attempts to beautify 
old-fashioned, ungainly mantel-pieces, we can 
safely assert that no ornamentation is so easy of 
accomplisliment, so brilliant in effect, and alto- 
gether so tasteful and unique as this novel dra- 
pery, which will hang for several montis without 
requiring to be re-adjusted. 

The effect by gas-light is particularly striking, 
this method of arranging displaying the color 
and outline of the leaves to wonderful advantage. 
Under a mantel drapery of such material sweep- 


ful fernery flourishing, built upon the hearth with 
groupings of rocks, emerald mosses, and plumy 
ferns. 

The whole design was conceived to meet the 
requirements of a festive occasion, and put into 
execution without any preface of experimenting, 
with only the expenditure of a little time and 
trouble. We hope it will not impair the valid- 
ity of this statement to assert that the designer, 
however, had a genius for enthusiasm in all that 
pertains to rustic decorations. Her conceptions 
moulded themselves so quickly into tangible shape 
as to entirely nullify the theory that ‘‘ genius is 
great patience.” 

There is no reason why the inspiration of a 
similar purpose should not accomplish similar 
results in other cases. The exhilarating search 
through wood and field and meadow for the re- 
quired material, the intrinsic beauty of the ma- 
terial itself, even if no permanent purpose were te 
be served in its collection, are in themselves de- 
lightful incentives to exertion. “~ 

An enthusiast—and what can be accomplished 
without enthusiasm ?—finds herself looking over 
her stores of rastie wealth, her pressed ferns and 
autumn leaves, her bunches of feathery grasses 
and sprays of scarlet fruit, as eagerly as the 
thrifty housewife serutinizes her stores of sum- 
mer fruit carefully preserved for winter use, her 
exultation over the clear amber and rich claret 
of her jellies resulting from an wsthetic apprecia- 
tion of rich color rather than from mere epicu- 
Teanism. 

Brackets of rudest material and workmanship 
are effectively draped with this ubiquitous moss. 
This arrangement is particularly desirable where 
some heavy article is to be sustained, such as a 

tt of flowers or a gold-fish globe, etc., where a 

ket of frailer construetion would scarcely 
serve the purpose. In this case the scarlet ber- 
ries of the asparagus may be substituted for the 
decoration of autumn leaves, if preferred, the ef- 
fect being exceedingly pretty, particularly if the 
bracket be surmounted with a pot of ivy or tra- 
descantia. The stems of the asparagus should 
be cut in short pieces and lodged in the meshes 
of the moss. 





The Tillandsia is equally effective garlanded 
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about picture-frames, being adjusted on a slight 
frame-work of briery vine. A particularly hand- 
some way of arranging maiden-hair ferns in such 
a garland is to leave two or three inches of the 
main stem, and insert them in a successive row 
in a foundation of moss previously arranged, bits 
of fine wire cut in inch lengths securing them in 
place. 

Sometimes it is desirable to decorate a bay- 
window effectively for an evening entertainment. 
Where pots of rare plants in luxuriant bloom and 
handsome cut flowers can not be obtained in pro- 
fusion, resort to this vade mecum. Attach brack- 
ets to each side of the window with the sweeping 
festoons studded with leaves; suspend several 
wire baskets in the archway; fill with moss, al- 
lowing some to trail over the sides. Decorate 
these baskets with ferns and autumn leaves in 
graceful profusion—a charming and effective im- 
provisation, and lovelier than costliest brocade in 
the hands of the most artistic upholsterer. 

Large sea-shells or graceful vases filled with 
tall pressed ferns are tasteful ornaments for the 
brackets. If shells are used, fill first with sand, 
which holds the stems more securely in place than 
any other material. If it is desired to have the 
rest of the room in keeping with this brilliant 
decorative effect, suspend lambrequins of similar 
material over each of the curtains. 

When a eross or anchor, or any similar design, 
is needed, it is quickly constructed by cutting the 
desired shape in pasteboard, adding a layer of 
moss, and tying it in place with ordinary spool 
cotton. ‘Then insert the stems of the leaves, let- 
ting them overlap slightly until the entire shape 
is covered. If desired, both sides can be cover- 
ed in this way. ‘This is far preferable to the 
usual way of sewing leaves to a flat surface, 
which gives them a stiff, ungraceful appearance. 





ing away from the centre we have seen a beanti- | 


Charming designs are made in this way by inter- 
| mingling the pressed leaves of the dusty-miller 
| and the scarlet berries of the bitter-sweet. 

| <A basket of rustic-work for a silver wedding 
| may be made of coiled silver or plated wire 
twisted into the appropriate shape, filled with 
Tillandsia, leaving some to trail over the edges, 
and then decorated with pressed dusty-miller 
leaves, selecting the most silvery in color and 
most graceful in outline, and adding sprays of 
white immortelles. ‘Ihe leaves are attached by 
means of a drop of mucilage or paste on the un- 
der surface. Such a basket, suspended from a 
chandelier similarly decorated, is a singularly fit- 
ting ornament for such oecasions. 

It will thus be seen that the Tillandsia is in- 
valuable in rustic-work, and is applicable to the 
simplest as well as the most elaborate designs. 

At fancy fairs a rustic table is an important 
feature, if appropriate to the season. The arch, 
or series of arches, over the table should be en- 
tirely entwined with the moss, which, when fresh, 
is sufficiently elastic to cling readily to the wood- 
en frame-work. The leaves are then inserted as 
taste may suggest, the largest specimens being 
held in reserve for this purpose. Hanging bas- 
kets of rustic material are suspended from this 
arch, and various rustic devices fill the table be- 
low. Such a table might be made the most at- 
tractive feature of a harvest-home festival. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 

To Prerart a Beer's Heap as Stoox For Sovr.—Cut 
up the head into small pieces, and boil in a large quan- 
tity of water until it is boiled all to pieces. Take out 
all the bones, as in making cheese souse, and boil again 
until thick. Then season very highly with pepper, 
salt, catsup, allspice, and onions chopped fine. Fora 
small family cut out a thick slice, say, five inches square, 
whenever you want soup in a hurry, and add about a 
quart of boiling water. It need cook for a few min- 

tes only, and is valuable as keeping well and being 
ready for times of emergency. By the addition of a 
few sliced hard-boiled eggs and a gill of good cooking 
wine, this soup may have very nearly the flavor of 
mock-turtle. 

Purr Caxe.—Two cupfuls of sugar, one cupfal of 
butter, three cupfuls of flour, one cupful of sweet 
milk, three eggs, one tea-spoonful of soda dissolved 
in the milk, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar sift- 
ed into the flour. Stir in the soda and milk last, and 
carry quickly to the oven. Flavor with lemon. This 
quantity makes but a small cake. 

Anotuer Cukar Cakxe.—One pound of sugar, half a 
pound of butter, six eggs, one tumblerful of water, 
flour enough to make it the consistency of pound-cake 
batter. Cream the butter well first, then stir in the 
sugar until the mixture is smooth. Break one or two 
eggs at a time, adding also a little flour. Beat very 
well; then add more egg and flour until you have the 
eggs all in; then the water, and afterward more flour, 
until the batter is of the required thickness. Flavor 
with mace and nutmeg, or lemon, as you choose, and, 
lastiy, one table-spoonful of yeast-powder. Bake 
quickly. This cake is double the size of the puff cake 
for which a recipe is given just above. 

Leuon Cureese Caxes.—Pare two lemons, and boil 
the rinds until tender enough to pound in a mortar, 
observing to change the water once while they are 
boiling. Add to this half a pound of sugar and four 
ounces of butter creamed, the yolks of six eggs well 
beaten, and the juice of one lemon, just before you 
bake them. Line pie-plates or smal! paff-pans with 
nice pastry, as a foundation for the cheese cakes. 

Fine Bewt Frirrers.—One quart of water; let it 
boil five minutes ; while boiling put in a piece of but- 
ter the size of an egg. Drawit rom the fire, and add 
enough flour to make,a batter the consistency of 
mashed potatoes. When it cools beat in six eggs, 
each one separately, until 2 / are in, and the batter 
very light. Have ready a pot of boiling lard ; drop 
the batter in from a spoon. The fritters should be 
placed on a colander as they are lifted with a fork 
from the boiling grease. But if properly prepared, 
the batter light, and the Jard kept at boiling heat, you 
will not find much grease adhering to the fritters, 
Serve either with a nice sauce, wine and sugar, or a 
fine quality of molasses made boiling hot. Some per- 
sons even fancy eating them with plain brown sugar, 

To Extract Mu.vew reom Linen.—Put strong soap 
and salt on the mildew spots, Keep them moist, and 
expose to the sun. Repeat the process several times. 
The soap used should be soft, such as is home-made 
from the lye of wood ashes, 
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THE DUTCH AT HOME. 


HE first Dutchman you meet off his native shores boards 
you in a wreath of smoke of his own raising. His great 
porcelain pipe ‘‘ goes of itself,” and he scarcely troubles himself 
to,take his hands from his voluminous pockets to scramble up 
the side, or exchange salutations with the captain. He gives 
his leisurely orders chiefly by pantomime, with his eyes fixed 
contemplatively on the Maas, as if he were seeking inspiration 
for a sonnet in the sluggish eddies of its muddy tide. But the 
type of man is highly characteristic not only of his particular 
ling, but of his country people in general. The blank inex- 
pression of his face conceals a deal of shrewd intelligence as well 
as professional knowledge ; and the square-built form wrapped 
up in the Flushing pea-jacket is capable of as much exertion 
as endurance. He is quite the sort of man you could imagine 
putting out to sea in any weather, fortified by Calvinistic ac- 
quiescence in the purposes of Providence, as well as by consti- 
tutional indifference to danger, and a comfortable expectation 
of handsome salvage money ; or working like a beaver behind 
the dams, when the wind from the west was blowing up a hur- 
ricane, and the surf was beating breaches from the side of the 
angry ocean; or opening the sluices if the worst came to the 
worst, and submerging his enemies with his personal property. 
It was just such a rough, patriotic sea-dog, no doubt, who came 
off to the flotilla of the ‘‘ beggars of the sea,” when Lumey de 
la Mark and the Seigneur of Trelong seized on the Spanish for- 
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CasumMerrE TALMA. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs, 16*, 16°, and 17. 





Fig. 1.—Gros Gratn ann Cueviot Crorn Surr.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] fit to drink. Foreigners fall back 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L., Figs, 1-15. 
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Gros Grars Waist. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 18-26. 


tress of Brille, and ‘‘ robbed the Duke of Alva 
of his spectacles.” It was that stamp of sturdy 
fellow who used to sweep the narrow seas under 
Van Ruyter, or sail in cock-boats into arctic 
darkness and ice-fields under such adventurous 
navigators as Heemskirk, 

In the mean time, as we said, our friend is 
smoking like a chimney, and, early as it is, ap- 
plying himself from time to time to the flask of 
Schiedam he prod from his pocket. Those 
worthy Netherlanders live by gin and tobacco; the 
heavy clouds breaking up on the horizon ahead 
on your starboard bow came from the smoke of 
the numerous distilleries of the flourishing town 
of Schiedam. And we can hardly conceive the 
most fanatical of temperance lecturers having the 
hardihood to persist in a professional tour of the 
United Provinces after experiencing the depress- 
ing effects of the rawness of their mornings and 
evenings. Like Mynheer Van Dunk of the na- 
tional ballad, the Dutchmen, though great drink- 
ers, are no drunkards, chiefly for the reason that 
in their pecutiar climate their sluggish constitu- 
tions take a deal of stimulating. Considerably 
beyond the point where the average 
American begins to feel decidedly 
the worse for liquor, the Dutchman 
is only imbibing medicinally, and 
he swallows like the sand-beds of 
his Haarlem tulip gardens. If he 
took the pledge, he would have to 
change his habits and renounce all 
his favorite enjoyments. For the 
best part of the year the whole of 
his country is enveloped in fogs or 
dense driving rain. When it does 
clear up, away from the sand-beds 
on the coast every thing is left soak- 
ing; pools are forming in the bot- 
tom of the polders, the canals are 
brimming over, and there is a con- 
stant plash of water in course of 
falling from the pumps. The coun- 
try people are out in steaming mists 
on meadows divided by broad water’ 
ditches. When they go to market, 
they travel on the canal by trek- 
schuit, or jog along on a causeway 
running through a waste of water. 

The wealthy citizen, as likely as 
not, has perched his mansion upon 
piles driven into the liquid sand that 
underlies his cellarage. In any case 
his front windows look out on one 
canal, his back windows on another ; 
around him is a forest of masts and 
yards, with sails of all sizes hung 
out to dry, while the great Place 
at the corner of the street is a basin 
covered with -boats and barges. 
When he takes his pleasure of an 
evening in his pretty suburban gar- 
den, he reposes in a summer-house 
reared upon poles over a canal that 
is brilliantly carpeted by duck-weed. 
The air about him is, of course, 
impregnated with damp, which is 
often overcharged. with unwhole- 
some exhalations. Naturally he 
must correct that deleterious at- 
mosphere with ardent spirits and 
strong tobacco; and as if to make 
the agreeable regimen easy for over- 
tender consciences, beneficent na- 
ture leaves him little choice in the 
matter. The inhabitants of a great 
part of Holland are in the position 
of the seaman in The Ancient Mar- 
iner, with ‘‘ water, water, every 
where,” there is not a drop that is 











on the bottled produce of the Ger- 


man springs; the natives dash their beverage with Schiedam, and 
work the better for it and live the longer. 

We grant that, to live in the country with comfort, a man ought 
to have been born and brought up in it; but it is the very cireum- 
stances of the struggle for existence that make a short visit so in- 
teresting to strangers. It is the fashion to speak of the Dutch as 
if they were any thing rather than romantic. ‘To our mind, their 
national history has been a sustained romance of the most sensa- 
tional character, in which the famous war to the knife that shook 
them free of the Spanish yoke was merely an episode, and not the 
most remarkable. Ever since their savage ancestors, migrating 
westward, Settled down in the swampy woodlands of Friesland and 
North Holland, they have been committed to a ceaseless struggle 
with the most formidable forces of nature. Heroically enduring 
and resolutely aggressive, they have hitherto had the best of it in 
their battle with the waters, although the storm-lashed ocean that 
assails them from without has found treacherous allies within their 
intrenchments. For the great rivers that drain the plains and 
mountains of Northern Europe come down in flood on the Dutch 
flats; and in the spring freshets that follow the breaking of the 
winter ice, they always threaten to burst their embankments. Fre- 
quently the water has had its way for the time, and it has kept its 
hold on some of the land it has conquered. Not so many centu- 
ries ago, although the precise date is uncertain, the sea burst 
through the northern breakwater. It has left the old land-line 
marked out by the chain of islands that stretches to Hanover east- 






BaratHea Hoop, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 27 and 28. 





Fig. 2.—Gros Grain anp Cueviot Crora Svit.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-15. 
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ward from the Texel, and has rolled the shallow 
Zuyder-Zee over what was once an inhabited 
country. Nor was there any reason, according 
to all appearance, why a recurrence of similar 
disasters should not have drowned the rest of 
Holland. Much of the surface lies well below the 
sea-level, with no better natural protection than 
the barrier of shifting sand heaps which is some- 
times slightest and most vulnerable where the 
danger is mostimminent, ‘The pressure is great- 
est on the western coast, where, after the prev- 
alence of particular winds, stupendous masses of 
troubled water are thrown back on Holland from 
the narrows at Dover. But man has never re- 
laxed in the work of intrenching and embank- 
ing; and now incefatigable industry is supple- 
mented by the resources of science, and organ- 
ized upon a system that experience has brought 
almost to perfection. Some of the great sea 
dikes, such as those near the Helder and those 
others that protect the low-lying islands of Fries- 
land, are triumphs of engineering as well as gi- 
gantic monuments of labor, while the works that 
bank in the dangerous flow of the Lower Rhine 
scarcely yield to them in grandeur of execution, 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. W. H.—Your sample is camel’s-hair serge, and | 


will make a good over dress to wear with a black silk 
skirt. 

Mus. M. H:—Get myrtle green silk or cashmere for 
new sleeves, new apron, and flounces on your bright 
green silk. 

An Oup Svssortner.—Wear white gloves with your 
brown wedding dress. The necklace and ear-rings 
are appropriate. White lace neck-tie would answer 
best. The bridegroom’s gloves should be like those 
of the bride. 

M. J. A.—Use the Jockey Basque Dress pattern illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIII., for the black silk. 

Avr.—The vest is the characteristic feature of the 
marquise sacque, and we have never seen one made 
withont it. 

E. W.—Guipure lace is very little used for trimming 
black silk dresses this season. 

Juno Earre.—We sell patterns of a complete suit 
for 25 cents. The Jockey Basque illustrated in Bazar 
No. 43, Vol. VIIL, is pretty for black silk.—Beatrice 
Cenci is pronounced as if spelled Beatrichy Chenchy. 

Cc. F. W.—Use the Cuirass and Long Square Over- 
ekirt pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, Vol. VIIL., for 
your dark sage green cashmere. Trim with fringe or 
with knife pleating, or both. 

Turner Sonoot-Giris.—We have not space to answer 
your questions in detail. The almanacs give the hours 
of high and low tide on the New England coast. 

A. H.—We do not know where or whether you can 
hire paintings to copy. 

Exuma, R. E. M., anv Orners.—Boys of four or five 
years wear kilt skirts with jacket and vest, or else the 
same jacket and vest with knee pantaloons and long 
colored stockings. Their overcoats are long straight 
sacks of dark blue or brown cloth. 

Janx L.—For designs for costumes to wear at your 
Centennial tea party consult the engraving of Hunt- 
ington’s picture of “ The Republican Court,” published 
in Harper’s Weekly. You can order the paper from 
this office : price ten cents. 

Sunsonince.—Use the Long Cloak pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 45, Vol. VIIL, for the velvet cloak of a 
young lady of eighteen. Trim it with a band of chin- 
chilla fur or the cheaper black marten. The box- 
pleated skirt back is still worn by those who have 
them. Any cuirass basque pattern will answer for a 


velvet sleeveless jacket. A silk piping cord is the | 
| ing Co,, 122 Church St., New York City. 


trimming. 

Mxs. W. C. C.—For your velvet suit use the Mar- 
guerite Pelisse pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 48, 
Vol. VILL. 

Dovstr Jump.—Steam your ostrich feather, and at 
the same time curl it with a knife. 

Mus. J. F., Sen.—As you read the Bazar, you must 
have seen that the price of our patterns is 25 cents for 
the entire suit, that we require the bust measure, that 
we do not write on the pattern what should be used 
for trimming, and that We do require the money before 
sending the pattern. 

M. E. C,—Buttons of gutta-percha or of vegetable 
ivory, flat, an inch in diameter, and with eyes, are used 
for cloth cloaks. The scarf veils are still popular. 

J. L. C.—The Rembrandt hat is not too youthful for 
you. 

8. T.—Yes; wide Titan braid in rows trims snow- 
flake woolens stylishly. 

Pivrat.—The Long Cloak ilinstrated in Bazar No, 
45, Voi. VIIL., is the popular garment here. 








COMMON-SENSE vs. PREJUDICE. 


By R. V. Prerce, M.D., of the World’s Dispen- 
sary, Buffalo, N. Y., Author of ‘* The People’s 
Common-Sense Medical Adviser,” ete., etc. 

I am aware that there is a popular, and not 
altogether unfounded, prejudice against ‘‘ patent 
medicines,” owing to the small amount of merit 
which many of them possess. ‘The appellation 
** Patent Medicine” does not apply to my rem- 
edies, as no patent has ever been asked for or 
obtained upon them, nor have they been urged 
upon the public as “‘ cure-alls.” ‘They are simply 
some favorite prescriptions, which, in a very ex- 
tensive practice, have proved their superior rem- 
edial virtues in the cure of the diseases for which 
they are recommended. Every practicing phy- 
sician has his favorite remedies, which he often- 
est recommends or uses, because he has the 
greatest confidence in their virtues. ‘The patient 
does not know their composition. Even pre- 
scriptions are usually written in a language un- 
intelligible to any but the druggist. As much 
secrecy is employed as in the preparation of pro- 
prietary medicines. Does the fact that an arti- 
cle is prepared by a process known only to the 
manufacturer render that article less valuable ? 
How many physicians know the elementary com- 
position of the remedies which they employ, 
some of which have never been analyzed? Few 
practitioners know how Morphine, Quinine, Po- 
dophyllin, Leptandrin, Pepsin, or Chloroform 
are made, or how nauseous drugs are transformed 
into palatable elixirs ; yet they do not hesitate 
to employ them. is it not inconsistent to use a 





prescription the composition of which is unknown 





to us, and discard another preparation simply be- 
canse it is accompanied by a printed statement 
of its properties with directions for its use ? 

Some persons, while admitting that my medi- 
cines are good pharmaceutical compounds, ob- 
ject to them on the ground that they are too 
often used with insufficient judgment. I propose 
to obviate this difficulty by enlightening the peo- 
ple as to the structure and functions of their bod- 
ies, the causes, character, and symptoms of dis- 
ease, and by indicating the proper and judicious 
employment of my medicines, together with such 
auxiliary treatment as may be necessary. Such 
is one of the designs of the People’s Medical Ad- 
viser, forty thousand copies of which have al- 
ready been published, and are sold at the exceed- 
ingly low price of $1 50, and sent (postpaid) to 
any address within the United States and Canada. 

Tf you would patronize medicines scientifically 
prepared, use my Family Medicines. Golden 
Medical Discovery is tonic, alterative, or blood 
cleansing, and an unequaled cough remedy ; 
Pleasant Purgative Pellets, scarcely larger than 
mustard seed, constitute an agreeable and relia- 
ble physic ; Favorite Prescription, a remedy for 
debilitated females ; my Compound Extract of 
Smart-Weed, a magical remedy for pain, bowel 
complaints, and an unequaled Liniment for both 
human and horse-flesh ; while Dr. Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy is known the world over as they 
greatest specific for Catarrh and ‘‘ Cold in the 
Head” ever given to the public. 

These standard remedies have been before the 
public for many years—a period long enough to 
fully test their merits, and the best argument 
that can be advanced in their favor is the fact 
that their sale was never so great as during the 
past six months.—[Com. ] 





NOTICE. 


ee we have not advertised during the last few 
weeks. 

We respectfully announce to the public that our 
stock of Heating Combs, having become exhausted, 
and in view of getting a new and more complete stock 
on hand, we were compelled to withdraw our advertise- 
ment from the columns of the Bazar and other papers. 
We are now, however, prepared to fulfill all orders with 
a very attractive and superior article. Tbe Combs are 
furnished _ fine, highly-polished ebony and rose- 
wo! 





Tux Heatine Come (Patent Applied for). 


For restoring the vitality and original color of the 
hair when turning gray ; for alleviating neuralgic and 
nervous hes ; for instantl drying the hair after 


a and adding an unequaled gloss and wave to 
e hair. 

Read these 

Bazar of December moth, 1873, “and > anuary oe in thas 

A. D. F.—Comb you hair for several minutes each 
night, holding your head over a heated stove or regis- 
ter, till the locks feel soft and moist. ‘Keep the head 
thoroughly clean, 

May.—Heating the hair and combing for ten min- 
utes daily will po »ve the color of the hair. 

To make the a ee of heat handy, clean, and 

eating Comb has been invented. 
The Heating Rods attached to these Combs make 
excellent Curling Rods. 

The Heating Combs are packed in neat boxes, with 
explanatory circulars, and will be mailed to any address 
on receipt of price, $2 00; or sent C. 0. D., and col- 
lection ch: Address Heating Comb Manufactur- 





. B.—These Combs, on trial, will prove themselves 
comalas to every Toilet.—{ Com). 





An EstaBLisHeD Remepy.—‘‘ Brown’s Bron- 
chial Troches” are widely known as an estab- 
lished remedy for Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, and other troubles of the throat and 
Lungs.—[{ Com. ] 





Samatoga Sprines 1s Winter.—Reasons for going to 
Drs. Srrone’s Remedial Lnstitute, with circular describ- 
ing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical Batis, &c., will 
be sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female, and 
Chronic diseases a specialty.—[Com.] 











Corvine Wuret. 
vented Co ying Ww 
from the § —— ement with the greatest ease. This 


By the meaus of the newly in- 
lee patterns may be transferred 


Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 

whether from other patterns or from the garments 

themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be seut by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





AD VERTISEMENTS. 


ONSUMPTION, Wea Weak Lungs, DYSPEP- 
he General Debility Fee ceknes rom PES He 
Rib SOUR: gt ant #8 per bstc. Propret ont 
pt Ang le. pared only by 


wayyy No. 8 36 
Soba: ‘se New Aone "Bold by 


that a lady 
or gentleman 


The Bast Holiday Presents -*==:. Hair Jewelry 


ee of ere Breastpins, Bracelets, Necklaces, Gentlemen's Watch-Chains, Stu 


bay tps =] 


One of the largest and finest assortments ever exhibited my this ci Also, epeial 
om oe and hairf rom deceased friends made up on the —— at L. SHA W?S, 54 West lith 


St,, near Sixth Avenue, and 364 Bowery, Corner Fourt! 


HAIR! 


Stree 


FAATRI! 


54 i te St., At L. SHAW’S, 364 Domes Oar: 4th St., 


CHATELAINES, just received, now dans raging style. 
fnvtethies, now the raging style for all i age, making ladies instantly look beautiful, trom $2 00 


F. sep ‘Aurora,’ or Golden Fl 
gray) to a gol 

F. Coudray’s ** Creme 

at $2 00 

eruption, to make the face look young and beautiful. 

Switches, Curls, Puffs, Frizettes, 


id, perfec fe —— to 
en blonde, 3-oz. Ameo $1 50; 6-oz. bottle, $2 50, 
Blanche,” or Eugene’s “ Sonat of Beauty,” for the com 
per box. Also, the well-known Parisian ** Dermatine,*? to remove wri 


shade of hair dudluding 
e to dealers. 


lexion, unsurpassed, 
es, fi freckles, or any 


leach an 
Reductions m 


Wigs, Toupees, &c., positively retailed at wholesale prices, 


PRICE LIST. 


Finest Quality Hair Switches, Solid, not Dyed. 
00 


18 inches, 4 ounce weight............+e++++: 
22 inches, 4 ounce weight............-++++++ 6 00 


26 inches, 4 ounce weight aoe 
82 inches, 4 ounce weight...... a Séddceces oe 


Cenetinas made up by the newly-invented method, roots all one way, equal to hair cut from the head, 


. per ounce and upward. Good 
with privilege of examination, 


s sent to all the States, when prep a, tree of all charges, or C.O.D., 

















(.(y. Gunther's Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Call Attention to their Stock of 


Fi : I a 
Also, to their Assortment of 


NEAL-SKIN SACQUES 


which is the largest and most 
complete ever offered. 


C. G. Gunther’s Sons, 


502-504 BROADWAY, 


Gossamer Rubber Waterproct 




























Leggins. , Garments, 

The only com- The best Storm 
plete protection Garment ever 
ever invented worn, Made in 

or Ladies, all styles, for 
Missesand Chil- Ladies, Gentle- 
dren in Cold and men, and Chil- 
Wet weather, dren. 
Warmly lined Weighs from 
and entirely 8 to 16 ounces. 
Waterproof. Ts not affected 


by heat or cold. 
Umbrellas, ‘an easily be 
The only reall carried in the 
Waterproof Umbrella made. pocket, 


FOR SALE, IN ALL SIZES, BY 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway. 


Acme Club Skate. 










i 
The only reliable Self- he agers Skate ever a. 
Can be instantly and firmly attached to any 
uires no Heel-plates, Straps, or Key. t2@~ Bend aaeep 
or Catalogue of Skates, isit'c'sin Sporting Goods. 


P.O. Box 4968. 2 Nassau St. N. ¥. 


GILES’ 
= 2LINIMENT 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal. 

At Barnum’s Hippodrome; Dr. Wood, Veterinary 
Surgeon ; Colonel McDaniels, owner of Harry Bassett ; 
Dr. Ogle, of 880 W. 25th Street, pronounces Gres’ 
Lintuznt Ioptpr or Ammonia the only remedy that 
can be relied on to cure lameness in horses. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 


NOVELTIES 10 LACES! 


JUST RECEIVED, NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, Scarfs, Ties, Bows, 
Handkerchiefs, Caps, 
Breakfast Sets, Linen Collars & Cuffs, 
Ruchings, &c., &c. 
H. W. SHAW, 


1105 Broadway (Madison Sauare 











strich Fea 
At MAX st IENER'S, 


Bet. Woighvewnth aan and NInsheonch Sts., 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 


OSTRICH PLUMES, RICH TIPS, WILLOW 

PLUMES, & OSTRICH CERIMMINGS 

At lower prices than at any other establishment 
in the the city. 


Nog Take Notice of of the Golden Ostrich. 


P. 8,—Feathers Cleaned, Dy Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 





SEAMLESS AND WATER- 
PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper, recommended by phy: 
sicians and mothers; 4 sizes, 1 
smallest, 4 largest. res 75 cta. 
Mailed by EU DIAPER 

266 Bs ony New York. 
by ieading dry goods 
stores. Ask for Eurek a, see they 
areso stamped. Mention this paper. Discount to Agents. 


_|MARIE TUGMANN Co. 


423 Six re AVE NUE, t 
EXPOSITION OF WINTER MILLINERY. 140 ré- 
cherché models of Vinor, Tuver, and Pariser, New 
Goods by last Steamer. 


HOT AIR TOYS. JOLLY FUN! 














MISFIT CAnpeTs, 


VERY CHEAP, at the old place, 


112 Fulton St., New York. 


Sent to any part of the country free of charge. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. J. A. BENDALL. 


CANCER =-<%2 


steeuenesi eee 
Correspondence from Phyoiclene bal solic 


Dr. A, H. Pen, New — 
A LLEN’S Phosphated Lozenges sustain the nervous 
saat tos See ee r box, postpaid. Send 


for circular. 
ALLEN & CO., 31 i Pine St., New York. 








energy. 
1-cent - 





25 cents to $1 spent in these toys makes 
more fun than ten times the amount any 
other way. Will run over any oe lamp, 
or gas jet. Sent by mail on receipt o! Price. 
Send 25c.or 5¢ = ill give you your money's 
wo! .C. Goopwrs, Sole ae 
New Haven, Conn. & Send Stamp for Ii- 
lustrated ogy me Musicians, Grinders, 
Dancers, &c. ; of Repeating Cannon 
and other games. Get the Chronometer Sav- 

ings Bank. It keeps a record of every cent. 


MES ANNIE GALLAGHER, French 

rset Miaker, formerly forewoman with 
Mad. 8. PONCHON, would respectfully inform her 
many friends that she is now located at 271 SIXTH 
AVENUE, Between 17th and 18th Sts. 













Graduated Chest and Lung Protectors. 
A necessary and nee rege article of underwear. 
Sound longs p d restored. 
Sold everywhere. By nail, $1.50. Isasc A. 
Sivorr. manufacturer, 694 Broadway, N. Y. 








STEINWAY 
Grand, Square, & Upright Pianos, 


SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS, 
been awarded Grand Gold — of Honor, 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1867; London, 186 
Every Piano warranted for five nod Tiustrated 
mailed on application. Address 


STEINWAY & SONS, New York. 
IVINS’ PATENT HAIR CRIMPERS. 


Adopted by all the of Fashion. Retailers sup; — 
by LAs § wholesale Notion House in N. Y., Phila., or 
anufactured only by E.Ivims,2903 N. sth St.,Phila, 


ELL’S ENCYCLOPEDIA—NEW AND REVISED 
EDITION.—150,000 Articles, 3000 Engravings, aud 
18 splendid Maps. Aug Book of je 


ifccs BAKER DAN DAVIS, 

















Prettiest ELousehold Journals in U. S. 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 





Address, 


SEND 1éc. FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


The Ladies’ Floral Cabinet 


AND PICTORIAL HOME seep ey 
foe ee A 


“ « * without (Garden.”” 
10c, Specimen copy. None Free. Get ep a Club. Agents Wanted. 


The Little Gem: and and Young Fo Folks Fa Favorite. 


a ten ipeeorn rn 
Fn lh ng ly ‘er ng ata ne to school studies, 


Fun, Ali the cbil- 


HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 ee Street, New York, 








December 18, 1875.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





AT Stewart& 


HAVE OPENED 2 CASES BEAL INDIA 


Camel’s-Hair Shawls, 


A PORTION VERY ELEGANT. 


A LARGE INVOICE OF 


Seal-Skin Sacqu 8s, 


FINE QUALITY FURS, PURCHASED 
UNDER VERY FAVORABLE CIRCUMSTANCBS. 


And they will LARGELY REPLENISH their 


POPULAR STOCKS 


With FRESH and STYLISH NOVELTIES, offering 
UNUSUAL and EXTRAORDINARY ATTRAC- 
TIONS in Style, Quality, and Prices. 





LUBIN’S, VIOLETS, & GUERLAIN’S 


PERFUMERY, 


THEIR OWN IMPORTATION. 


LADIES’ REAL PARIS-MADE 


KID GLOVES 


At 50 Cents Per Pair. 


GENTLEMEN’S REAL PARIS-MADE KID 
GLOVES, $1 per pair. 





A LARGE ASSORTMENT of PRINTED 


Camirics and Galicoes, 


CUT in DRESS LENGTHS of TWELVE 
YARDS. Price 75¢. per DRESS and upward. 


Broadway,4th Ave, Sth & 10th Sts, 


Antique Tidies, 
CURTAINS, & BED-SPREADS, 


FEATHER TRIMMINGS, FRINGES, 
CACHMIRE LACE SCARFS, 
CACHMIRE LACE COLLARETTES, &c., 
AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


MILLER « GRANT, 


No. 879 BROADWAY, New York. 
(4 Orders by mail promptly filled. 


‘DOMESTIC 


SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal terms of Exchange 
for Second-hand Machines 
ofevery description. 


“DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5 cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 


Ge Acents Wanted. “GI NEW YORK. 


BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES 


Of the Manufacturers. We invite attention to our new 
style of imitation Swiss Lace Shade, as pretty and more 
durable, at half the price. Also, Gold Band Shades and 
= Scrolls, designed twice a year exclusively for our 


* JAY C. WEMPLE & CoO., 
444 & 446 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments, Every pattern we issue will be cut by 
Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the h 
of his profession, and who is unquestionably the ablest 
dressmaker in the United States. What Worth is to 
Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest au- 
thority on all matters pertaining to fashion. Send 
postage stamp for Bazar Catalogue. It represents 240 
of the most elegant Polonaises, Basques, Over-skirts, 
&c., that have ever appeared in this country. 

Address J MoCALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 

N. B.—Patterns which are issued in Harper's Bazar 
can be had at No. 48 Kast 14th St., up stairs, 























1876. Postpaid. $1 60. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Supersiy Iuivsraatep. §2" Send 10 cents for a 
Sample Number. SUBSCRIBE Now, and get 
the remaining numbers of 1875 FREE! 


JOHN L. SHOREY 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


“THE BENEFACTOR’ 


Is the best S page Tali an in the world. Tells how to 
Srese and = th and wealth. Samples free. Ad- 
ENEFACTOR,” Newark, N. J. 











\UPLEX = pea LATED GARTER.— 
The only Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
easion. pal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor! 














A 3-CENT STAMP 


Makes you a subscriber to the Winter Number of our 
“ Fashion Quarterly,” NOW READY, which = you 
Ilustrations and Prices of every thing sui 


CHRISTMAS 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS for your Wife, your Hus- 
band, your Children, or your Sweetheart, 
all in endless number, at the Cheapest 
PRICES in the United States. 

All living in or near New York City know our 
ayers we are sure that they will come 
in person give a a ting to our old 
a Santa Claus, who has jek at arrived at his old 

eadquarters, 


EHRICH & Co., 
287 and 289 Sth Ave., New York City. 
P. 8.—Please mention Harper’s Weekly in writing. — 


$6. GREEK PLAITED COIL. $6. 


Latest eget All long hair—easily rearrang 
on hollow, soft frame. Sent, prepaid, on vecaint “er 
$6 00. Enclose stamp for Tliustrated Fashion-plate. 


PECKHAM’S SUNLIGHT. 


Best and quickest ris * for BLONDING the 
aa In bottles, 3 oz., $2 50; 6 oz., $4 00; 12 oz., 
d, on receipt of price. OHAS. 

9 177 fines om New York. 


and BEST. ear: 


Do Your Own Priating! 


Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
for larger work. 


Musiness Men & thei printing and advertis- 
saikis Auattene Peanting. Pleasure 


Printing Bo Boysen" 
Pre sseS""cksk ys & od, » Meriden, Ooms 








v. “pECKMAm, 7 


exe a E, 








ARISIAN DIAMONDS, — The result of 
valuable discovery made by a French Chemist, by 
which Crystals are coated with a pure diamond surface, 
which can not be Scratched, Marred, Blurred, or Tar- 
nished by wear, while they are as bright and beautiful 
as the genuine, and defy detection by da: yli ht or 
light (Settings Solid Gold). RICHAR PHR: s, 
Jeweler, 779 Broadway, N. Y., Sole Agent for the U. s. 
w Goods sent C.0. D., with privilege to Examine. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS. 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guavep ro Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest purt of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 















Vol. VIII. 
DOUBLE- POINTED pasgek, LONG TAB- 
LIER, AND POUF SKIRT............. .No. 1 
LONG 3 FUR-LINED CLOAK, © : 
i 8 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 
agonal Front, Round Over-skirt, Pleated 
Waist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 
Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to i5 
YORU GUD: odbc badhihe< snc gun stbesedesnscecic 6 
JOAN OF ARC BASQUE, with Apron Over- 
skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. 7a 
HENRI TROIS SACQUE, with Bouffant Over- 
skirt and Walking Skirt..................++ we ae 
a — a with Shirred Tablier aud Walking al‘ g9 
SHIRRED BA QUE, with Shirred Over-skirt 
and Walking Stirt.. .........-scccsesscoces >» 
CHILD'S WA DROBE, Box - Pleated Blouse 
Gabrielle, Yoke Slip, and Sacque (for child 
from 6 months to 5 years old)............... “9 
PLEATED BASQUE, with Byron Collar, Deep, 
Round Over-skirt, and Walkin Skirt’ ...... * 3 
MARGUERITE BASQUE AND OVER-SKIRT, 
With Wealisiatey Bete iss. osis5 sok n ccceescivsoos “ 6 
FRENCH WALKING JACKET, with Short 
Back and Long Sides, Triple Apron, and 
Long Walking Skirt..................+-s005 “ 2% 
LOOSE BA UB. with Cardinal Cape, Square 
»ron, AR poh dhe ee eee * 33 
Lovls XV. JACKET, Apron Over-skirt, and 
WOE CIID, «coho « 66c0sncescssctncnesis wy 
DOUBLE - SBREASTED FRENCH JACKRYT, 
— Over-skirt, and Clinging Walking rare 


CUIRASS BASQUE, Long Square Over-skirt, 
Ye 8 Pre rere “« 43 
JOCKEY BASQUE, Double X oge with Scarf 
Back, and Demi-Trained Skirt.......... .-. - 
MARQUISE SACQUE, with Double. Breasted 
Vest, Trimmed Skirt, and Short Court Train. 
—_ CLOAK, Apron with Upright Folds, and 
Six-Gore Walkin SP res # 
DOUBLE - BREAS’ CUIRASS — 
with Byron Collar, Revers Over-skirt, 
Clinging Walking Skirt. ........ .csscccses bee 
ASQUE, Scarf Over-skirt, with Reti- 
cule Pocket, and Demi-Trained Skirt. . = 


& 6 & 


MARGUERIT i PELISSE, with Six-Gore Walk- 


&& & & 





ESSE DRESS 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Princesse Dress, Kilt 
Suit (Double-Breasted Sacque, Basque But- 
toned Behind, and Kilt Skirt) and Vest Over 
Dress (for irl from 2 to 9 years old)........ * 50 
MARGUERI WHERE E Miis so dice ce edscses “ 53 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust M Dealers li 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


IVY Ww For | Hanging Pictures or Decorating at 2 at 25 





cents per aoe Autumnal and Holly Vines at 
50 — r yard. Sent by mail. Address Buffalo 
Desseeting g Co., 365 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Package containing ‘Autumn Leaves, Ferns, and 
A Sees Tgreens, pressed and varnished, 100 ) * we 
by mail for $1 00, Address Miss HELEN C 
Callicoon Depot, Sullivan te x 


ICK°S aa MEDICINES can can 
now be had in all drug stores. Ask for Circular. 














STERN BROTHERS, 


Sixth Ave. & Twenty-Third S&t., 


NEW YORK. 


In order to make room for our extremely large im- 
portations of 


PARIS, BERLIN, & VIENNA 


Holiday Goods, 


we have made 
UNUSUAL AND DECIDED REDUCTION OF 
PRICES in all our departments. 


Our patrons both in and out of the city will find this 
a most Sucelient WaT of getting only first-class 
goods FU NTY P CENT. LESS than 
they have ae - Picts offered. 


Dress and Cloak Trimmings, 
Black and Colored Silks, 
Trimming and one *Velvets, 
Bonnet and Sash Ribbons, 
Hamburg Embroideries. 
REAL GUIPURE LACES, 
REAL YAK LACES, 
FRENCH BLONDE LACES 
COLORED CASHMERE LACES, 
without exception the largest assortment in the city. 


In addition, EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS in 
A. GUINET & CO.’S CELEBRATED 
LYONS BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
purchased the past week at auction. 
Finest ss and 24 inches wide of the above make 
Black Gros Grain Silke at $1 50, $1 65, $1 91, $2 15, 
$2 75; fully 38 per cent. below former prices. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES UPON APPLICATION. 
STERN BROTHERS, 
Sixth Avenue and 23d St., New York. 
THE 


“HARD TIMES” LIST. 


How to Save Money. 


A PAPER AND A MAGAZINE FOR LITTLE 
MORE THAN THE PRICE OF ONE. 


Until Jan. 1, 1876, we will send THE TRIBUNE 
(WEEKLY $2, SEMI-WEEKLY $8) one year with 
either of the popular Magazines, at the following 
greatly reduced rates—far the cheapest ever offered by 
any paper : 








With Semi- 
Regular With Weekly Weekly 


rice. ribune. Tribune. 

Harper’s Magazine. $4 00 #4 15 $5 15 
Harper’s Weekly.... 4 00 415 5 15 
Harper’s Bazar...... 4 00 475 5 15 
Scribner’s Monthly.. 4 00 475 5 75 
Atlantic Monthly... 4 00 47 57 

St. Nicholas......... 3 00 4 00 5 00 
Scientific American. 8 00 4 20 5 20 
Christian Union..... 3 25 410 510 


THE TRIBUNE can not furnish specimen copies of 
these periodicals, Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


PIUM 


Habit Cured. 


A Certain and Sure Cure, It Costs you NOTH- 
ING fora Trial. Describe case and send for particu- 
lars. Mrs. J. A. Drollinger, La Porte, Ind. 
Box 978. (Formerly Mra. Dr. 8. B. Collins.) 


DECALCOMANTE, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book of 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent post-paid for 10 cts, 
100 asa’tul pictures, 50 cls, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, wae Figures, &c. 
They can be easily trausierred to any article 20 as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. Also, 5 beautiful GEM CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 60 cis, Ageuts wanted, 
Address J, L. PATTEN & CO., 162 Williem Street, New York. 








[Lessee OF WOMEN, by GEORGE H. 
TAYLOR, M.D., 31S pages, contains New Methods, 
without Dra , for Home Treatment and 
—- ure. ae for $1 50. Circular on 

_ of stamp. N. E. WOOD, 17 East 
Bat | Street, New York. 


QTAMPING PATTERNS, either Perforated Paper or 
Blocks. Circulars free, or stam samples of 100 
ns for10c. BENTLEY & BRO., 273 6th 
, or 132 Lexington Street, Baltimore Md. 


EAUTIFUL PRESSED | Pg dag LEAVES AND 
FERNS.—Put up in es which will be sent by 
mail to any part of the Gait States upon the receipt 
of 75 cents. Address C. M. M! MOODY, Greenfield, Mass. Mass. 





assorted - 
Avenue, N. 


“Don't Forget it !-Singer’ Safety Guara 


is worth all the Burglar 
Alarms ever ple prep — wanted every where. 
Silver-plated wh OX id,on receipt of 25c. Address 
A. H. SINGER, 238 W. nay "Street, hiladelphia, Pa. 


A DIES! CONSTITUTION WATER 

IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sule by 
all Druggists. 


EAUTIFUL Brown or a ACK, no previons 
wash. BOSWELL & WARNER'S “Cotoxric For 
Tur Hare.” All druggists. Dee K No. 9 Dey St., N.Y. 








RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —F. Ba- 
DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. 





$19 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
comme free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Haxuren’s Magazine, Hauren’s W xexvy, and Hanern’s 

Bazan, for ove year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Weekty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratia for every Club of Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Sree. 





Texas yor Apvertistne ty Harper's WEekLy aNnD 
arper’s Bazar. 
if "s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 26 per Lige—each insertion. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 











Sew COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and 
read with interest by the older. Its purpose is to in- 
terest while it amuses ; to be judicious, practical, sensi- 
ible, and to have really permanent worth, while it at- 
tracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the country. 
Among these are: 

J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Dr. I. I. Hayes, 
Rebecca H. Davis, 
Abby Morton Diaz, 
Ed, Everett Hale, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Adventure, 


Louisa MM. Alcott, 
Rev.W.M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 
Cc. A. Stepheus, 
Harriet P.Spofford, 
Geo, M. Towle. 


Stories of Home and 


Letters of Travel, School Life, 
Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 

rent Topics, Selections for Declama- 
Historical Articles, tion, 


Biographical Sketches, 
Religious Articles, 


Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Facts and Incidents. 


Subscription Price, $175. Tunis includes 
the payment of Postage by the publishers. Specimen 
copies sent free. Please mention what paper you saw 
this in. 


PERRY, MASON, & C@O., 


41 pennies Place, Boston, Mass, 


~ TIARPER & BROTHERS 
AUTUMN BOOK-LIMY. 


I. 
bay lege! S FARM LEGENDS. Farm Legends. 
Jini. CauLeron, Author of “Farm Ballads.” 
iHfostrened. Sqnare Svo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, 
$2 50. 


Il. 
AN ISLAND PEARL. A Novel. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 36 cents. 
Ill. 
OFF THE ROLL. A Novel. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


By B. L. Fanszon. 


By Karuarins Krve. 


r 


LIFE OF THE REV. DOR. JOHN TODD. John 
Todd: The Story of his Life, told mainly by him- 
self. Compiled and Edited by Joun E. Topp, Pas- 
tor of the Church of the Redeemer, New Haven, 
Conn. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 75, 

vy, 


HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. A Novel. By Miss 
M. E. Baappon. L[llustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cenis. 
VL. 


VAN-LENNEP’S BIBLE LANDS. Bible Lands: 
their Modern Customs and Manners Illustrative of 
Scripture. By the Rev. Henry J. Van-Lennegp, D.D. 
Illustrated with upward of 350 Wood Engravings 
and two Colored Maps, 8vo, 838 pp. Cloth, $5 00; 
Sheep, $6 00; Half Morocco, $8 00. 

VIL. 

MISS JOHNSON’S CATSKILL FAIRIES. The 
Catskill Fairies. By Vineinta W. Jounson, Author 
of ‘* Joseph the Jew,” “* A Sack of Gold,” “ The Cal- 
derwood Secret," &c. Illustrated by Atrrep Frep- 
EkioKs. Square 8vo, Lluminated Cloth, $300. A 
Superb Gift-Book. vine 


THE QUEEN OF CONNAUGHT. A Story. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. a 

TALMAGE’'S EVERY-DAY RELIGION. Ever 
Day Religion: Sermons delivered in Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, by T. De Wirt Tatmage, Author of “ First 
Series of Sermons,” ‘Second Series of Sermons,” 
“Old Wells Dug Out,” “* Sports that Kill,” &c. Re- 
vised from ated tien 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


A Novel. By Karuantne Kixe. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


HUGH MELTON. 
Illustrated. 


XL 
MIGHT AND MIRTH OF LITERATURE. The 
Might aud Mirth of Literature. A Treatise on Fig- 
urative Language. In which upwards of Six Hun- 
dred Writers are referred to, and Two Hundred and 
Twenty Figures Lilustrated. Embracing a Complete 
Survey, on an entirely New Plan, of Euglish and 
American Literature, interspersed with Historical 
Notices of the Progress of the Language, with Anec- 
dotes of many of the Authors, and with Discussions 
ofthe Fundamental Principles of Criticism and of the 
Weapons ofOratory. By Prof. Joun WaLkvr Vitant 
ery , University of West Virginia. Crown 8vo, 
0 


ea Harreer & Broruces will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States or Canada, on receipt of the price, 





Ga” Hanrer’s CaraLogus mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, Se 





a year can be made with our 60 samples, sent 
$4000.22 for 25 cts. Cards, Games, Photos, & Pazzles. 
Boston Card Eng. Co., 32 Winter 8t., Boston, 

AN WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, } a and Fe- 

87 male, in their locality. Terms & OUTFIT FREE. 
Addre: es P. O. Vioxery & Co., ‘Augusta, Maine. 


4 er day at home. Samples worth $1 
$5 to $20 Eee. Srrnson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








$1025 255 in tent, Coram Catsogue. 
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FACETIZ. 


Axmastacan Mem.—The year is divided into four 
hemispheres—the rigid, the horrid, the tartaric, and 
the ozone. By this means a man can hem his fear be- 
tween four given equators, and every one has his zone. 


a rs 
Plovers lay eggs—men at dinners lay hold of them. 
es 


THE ART OF NOMENCLATURE. 
ByCoe Nomzn, Ese., Prenomen PLacg, kan AGNOMEN. 
The art of the nomenclator has been neglected in 


these modern There seems good reason for call- 

ing attention to its great importance. A few hints on 

= di t may fa to its scientific investigation. 
ave a great influence on destiny. 


BOYS. 


Call a boy John, and he will be steady; call him 
Charles, and he will deviate into Charlie, and go in for 
flirtation. It is to be remarked that Messrs. Sm ith, 
Brown, and pe rng are fond of christening their sons 
Stanley, Howard, Clinton, Grosvenor, though they have 
no claim to connection with those noble families. 
Howard Smith is a queer combination. Why not go 
to earlier traditions? As thus: For the son of a states- 
man named Smith, Pericles Smith; for the son of a 
ane a —— Smith, Homer Smith ; for the son of a doc- 

ius Smith ; for the son of a soldier 
Sin Sith Aches Sa ry at = the son of a democrat Smith, 
Ken h, and so on, to the end of a 
be long chapter Yisdood” 
GIRLS. 


Difficult. pa gestions s about girls are uncommonly 
difficult. Woul ome Come reader of this clume, 
rather be Kate or éssie or Jemima, Amy or Ame- 
lia, Lats or Lacinda, 8 ally or Sophonisba? We like to 
give ris names of oat c form. A famous poet called 

is daughter Rotha, after the river which flowed be- 
neath Rydal Mount. And ~— not fair Fewer, he 
found in English eens ? Have not Spenser's Una 
and Shakspeare’s Rosalind and Jonson’s Earine a right 
to be remembered ? 

noGs. 


Rover, Lion, Neptune, Dash, are among the stupid 
old names for dogs which have become stereotyped. 
Inventive people have other names. Punch has his 
ancient immortal canine comrade, Toby. 


MAID-SERV ANTS. 


Fair Lucilla ought to have her name legibly written 
on her face. Polly and = A and Sukey materially dif- 
fer. But are there any Pollys and Sallys and Sukeys 
now? Nota bit of it. Miss Marianne comes as coo! 
Miss Sara as house-maid, Miss Susanna as lady "s-maid 
—all in the latest fashionable attire. The mistress who 
is deciding whether or not to engage them gets many 
a wrinkle about the latest fashions from their elagant 
costume. 








On ARRIVING IN INDIA THE PRINCE TRIPPED 
OVER THE GANG-PLANK, 


ee ere he other day of the 

horse, a Vermont 
=. gravely asserted 
that he trot seventeen miles 
an hour. “Seventeen miles an 


teen miles is not great for ‘a 
creature now; for when he was 











that 
salt in his bread; but when he 
Fhe killed in a railway collision 
bane | pp company for five 





ant preriexine Time. —The 
perplexing time in a — 5 
Hite ie witen bist gint ee messed 
returns the numerous 
that he has ther. He hard. 
ly wants to them; he can’t 
them off ae 4 next — 
‘or new goods any degree 
satisfaction or safety ; they're 
probably. things things he can't wear 
ae and he is left with them 
his hands, 80 he can only 
eure at them and-count up how 
much they cost. 


a 
Don't eat green goose without 
—= sage stuffing, or you will 





ROS aa w~adt 
LATEST PARIS FASHION, 
Aunt duo (who is of her 


“Well — you 
know what Paris did with he 
apple. » you fancy you cou 
do better 7” 
Crane, “I should think so. 
It’s wrong for a man to promote 
am the other sex. 
ald ha’ done as I'm go- 
ing to do—eat it himself, and 
saved trouble.” 


Be 
| \eageae 
i ous ‘i 


(An earnest ‘ 
we dare 


The corn it 
on a Ww 


our 


colors.” 





and who detests 


Brown. 


GARDENING GOSSIP AND TUPPERIAN . 
TRIVIALITY,. 
There's not a rose without its thorn, for men who are 
of women born 
ir man who’s of another kind you'll have an awful 
The ae cab 
(Yet riot, Meco might be green: our pickle-time 
vel 
The y's — the violet’s blue—a secret dark for 
me and hue 
(And why they a be other tints, we'll find out for 
some future hints). 
The trees in autumn done: their leaves, but houses 
always ey bom 
Bge ny ne “told us this, but why it's so 
The Ryan de, bind ggg up the worm; the spring is now 


(Wer ve > heard it "called the equine hocks, which puzzled 
much our Pome we * 


grows all red—all reddy for its, 


ws Upon a stalk—we saw it once when 
(But is yee a a garden fruit ?—we carry ours within 
And . open, must grow the rushes, oh, because a writer 


(Wer -- often asked te reason why, but never learned 
—and so, good-by). 


> 
“THE YOUNG IDEA.” 
Manoa. ‘ Whatever are you crying for, Annie 3 
Annis (who has suddenly bura 8). “ Becau 
—because you've taken way 2.” 
oe “Why, you edad i nee have it two or three 


Anniz. “Yes, I know I did ; but I thought you 
ware say ‘No, thank you,’ and give me another as 
we! 


—_—~o——— 


“D—LIGHTED, I'M SURE.” 
Mas. Parpieaie (to Brown, whose time is precious, 
ts these visitors). ‘Now, Mr. Brown, we've 
looked over all your pictures; and we're going to sit 
= for an hour or two and 
2 the finishin 
lighted—and 


Use 


uietly watch you put- 


touches. e dear girls will be 


should like to help mix up your 
—_—_a————— 
OTHER PEOPLE'S HOBBIES. 


Mr. Jones. “ What a wonderful collection of walk- 
“ee, Mr. Brown !” 
“* Well—yes; there are ninety-six of 


them. And what makes the collection really interest- 


MOCK-MODESTY. 


GENTLEMAN. “Shall I help you to the Leg?” 0 be— 
Op Main (with a rush of bloo a to the hos) “Yes; but please Cover it well with gravy.” 


THE PRINCE OF WALES'S VISIT TO INDIA. 


HE MOUNTED AN ELEPHANT, AND WAS AT ONCE 
RECOGNIZED BY THE NATIVES AS “ HicH Cast(e).” 


AND WAS NEARLY LOST IN ONE OF THE MANY 
MovutTus or THE GANGES. 
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A HOUSEHOLD TREASURE. 
“ Why, Annie, what are you about ?” : n 
“ Nuffin, on’y I heard Gra’ma say no young lady was fit to Marry till she could make a Loaf of Bread; that’s all. 


ing is that every one of them has a histo’ 

one, for instance—labeled No. 1. 

t “i (Mr. Jones suddenly recollects he has a _— 
to catch, and bids a hasty farewell. 


Tue PRINCE SLEEPS SECURELY. 
AT ASSASSINATION HAVE PROVED HARMLESS. 





Take this 
In 1837 I happened 





ALL ATTEMPTS 


Some years ago the parishion- 
ers of = wp, in Lincoln- 
shire, had grievance. Their 
vicar oueve. preached the same 
sermon, and they desired a 
change. It was of no use to re- 
monstrate with him, for he in- 
Mise replied that when they 
had he told them in that 
Guat, he would give them 
another. At last a deputation 
waited on the ang «1 and laid 
the matter before him. They 

had heard the same sermon, they 
said, every Sunday morning for 
ten years, and were tired of it. 
His ordship owned that a little 
variety might fairly be insisted 
upon, after so long a season of 
monotony, and asked what was 
the subject of this ever-recurring 
sc Subject !” repeated the fi 

abject !” repeat ay ret 
parishioner. “Let me It is 

a is it about, Hig- 

ps 

“ Well,” said the second parish- 
joner, * 1 don’t mind exactly what 
it was about, that is to say, not 
exactly. 

“What was the text ?” asked 
the bishop. 

esi of them could tell him 


nw then,” said the — " 
ay i, know how to renee 
trance. § jyoa 


e y and hear it once more.” 


—_—_—>——— 

Ina Fond window is displayed 
this ve notice: 
wean that has fully rested him- 
self, and is not too intellectual.” 


<_< 

Little Miss Fanny is only thir- 
teen now, but she will be a co- 
quette when she grows up. What 
a time she fom over her toi- 
lette! And when she ought to 
be learning her lessons, she is for- 
ever trimming her nails. She was 
in a brown-study the other day, 
and I offered her a penny for her 
thoughts. “I was wonderin 
she replied, “ what one ad d 
with their long nails 
sors were invented.” Bother the 
child! I have been wondering 
myself ever since. 








